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pposite: Night Pain, by abstract painter Hugo Consuegra of Cuba. 
n the collection of Mr. and Mrs. George Wheeler, Washington, D.C. 


The other day I received through the mail the appeal- 
ing photograph of four children in Buenos Aires that 
is reproduced above. Accompanied by a transcript of a 
radio program for Pan American Day, it is one of many 
reports on April 14 celebrations that have heen trickling 
into OAS headquarters during the past few months 
from every corner of the continent, indicating that this 
inter-American commemoration has become almost as 
popular as our national holidays. 

I had known about the Argentine observance from the 
beginning. I was in Uruguay, preparing to return to 
Washington to take over my new duties with the Organi- 
zation of American States, when I received a request 
from Mr. Jaime Potenze to collaborate in a Pan Ameri- 
can Day radio program prepared by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Argentina. Four youngsters would also par- 
ticipate, he told me. Lillian Herron of the United States 
would represent the millions of English-speaking people 
in the Western Hemisphere; Etelvina Lucia Schulte of 
Brazil would speak in Portuguese for her fellow-coun- 
trymen; Fernand Brierre would represent the French- 
speaking Haitians; and Emilio Conte of Argentina would 
speak for Spanish America. Could I take part by broad- 
casting a brief Pan American Day message for young 
people? 

“It is with tremendous satisfaction,” I told my youth- 
ful audience, in accepting Mr. Potenze’s invitaton, “that 
I greet the Argentine young people, who are one of our 
strongest pillars of the future. I am confident that they 
will safeguard in America the high ideals of a San 
Martin or a Sarmiento—or perhaps of a Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, who foresaw the most advanced social progress 
on our continent.” The radio program took the listener 
on an imaginary tour of the Western Hemisphere, and 
each of my co-stars on the program described the high 
spots of his particular country. 

Now that I have heard the results of our joint efforts 
over the air, I am convinced that we in America will 
harvest the best fruit from the tree of neighborliness 
only after the roots have penetrated deeply among the 
young people of the Hemisphere. I am delighted to find 
that more and more of them are making their special 
contribution to Pan American Day through schools, 
clubs, and other groups, and will look forward to dis- 
covering how they put their imagination to work next 
April 14 to create a fresh and ingenious celebration. 
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CHANGING CROPS 


The obvious need for diversifying the products of the 
Latin American countries—which had so long concentrated 
on mining and a few main agricultural crops—was ex- 
pressed by the drive toward industrialization that gained 
momentum after World War Il. The present tendency to 
vary agricultural production is a logical complement to 
industrial development. For example, Brazil, which used to 
import apples from the United States or Argentina, in 1954 
grew eighty million apples on 580,000 trees in full pro- 
duction. 

In Mexico, agricultural diversification and expansion— 
with new land brought under cultivation through irri- 
gation—has made the country self-sufficient in basic food 
crops. Now Mexico also raises more pineapp!es, henequen, 
grapefruit, oranges, sweet limes, chicle, and various root 
crops—both edible and those used in the preparation of 
cortisone and other pharmaceutical supplies. Intensive ex- 
perimentation on the cashew tree, a native of the Western 
Hemisphere transplanted to India many years ago, is also 
under way. India has become the world supplier of the 
protein-rich nuts, whose shells yield phenol and raw mate- 
rial used in the paint and plastics industries. 

Argentina has changed from a tea importer to a producer 
that looks forward not only to meeting domestic demand 
but to furnishing major supplies for the world market. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the acreage of Argentine tea plan- 
tations rose from 3,720 to 80,000 and the number of shrubs 
from 5,700,000 to 146,300,000; of these only 8,500,000 are 
producing, since the others are still too young. It is expected 
that local production will saturate the national market by 
1959, when it will be possible to export tea to Chile, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela and other Caribbean countries, and the 
United States. 

In Cuba, the National Institute of Economic Reform has 
launched a campaign to promote the planting of peanuts 
and other oil-bearing crops. All edible oil consumed in 
Cuba, a mixture of Spanish olive oil with soybean and 
cottonseed oils, is imported. Because of frosts in Italy, world 
production of olive oil has been low and prices high. Locally 
produced peanut oil could replace expensive imports and 


two crops of peanuts a year could harvested between 
sugar-cutting seasons. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


World trade statistics show that between 1953 and 
1955 trade between Latin America and the rest of the world 
assumed much the same pottern that prevailed before 
World War Il. In 1938 Latin America obtained 35 per cent 
of its imports from the United States and a like amount 
from Europe and Japan combined. The war cut off Evro- 
pean and Japanese exports and left Latin America’s trade 
completely dependent on the United States. In the early 
post-war years, Europe and Japan devoted all their energy 
to rebuilding their domestic economies, but once that was 
accomplished, they turned to the reconquest of their old 
markets. By now Japan and Western Europe have stepped 
up trade with the Latin American countries in the dollar 
area, like Mexico and Venezuela, and those outside of it, 
like Argentina and Brazil, although they have not yet 
attained the pre-war levels. 

The only European country whose share of Latin Amer- 
ican trade has sharply declined is Great Britain, which ac- 
counted for 13 per cent of the area’s imports in 1938 and 
only 4.8 per cent in 1955. 

In the relatively little trade between Latin America and 
Eastern European countries, the latter increased exports 
from 23.5 million dollars’ worth in 1953 to 84.6 million 
dollars’ worth two years later. The Soviet bloc is success- 
fully edging its way into Latin American commerce. The 
Latin American countries have growing stocks of a variety 
of raw materials, many of which are duplicated in the 
United States. Since they cannot be sold there, the pro- 
ducers lack the dollars necessary to buy the U.S. manu- 
factures they need. Eastern Europe is a seller of manufac- 
tures that is at the same time a buyer of raw materials. 
Thus Cuba, for example, found a market for some of its 
sugar in the Soviet Union in 1955, and expects to do so 
again this year. In return, the island imports machinery 
from Eastern European countries. The trade is further en- 
couraged by the fact that the Cubans receive immediate 
payment in goods from the Soviet bloc, which has also 
offered long-term credits to expand sales. Other Latin 
American exports to Eastern Germany and the Soviet bloc 
have involved such products as coffee, wheat, fats, hides, 
and linseed. 


CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE 


Dr. Biagio di Venuti, economist and former professor 
at Boston and Georgetown universities, has been named 
director of the new Institute of the Caribbean Economy 
established at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico. The 
institute will promote research and study of basic economic 
problems of the greater Caribbean area—including Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Panama, British and French Guiana, Suri- 
nam, the Central American and island countries, and de- 
pendencies in the West Indies and Caribbean. One aim is 
to extend Puerto Rico’s own participation in the economic 
life of the area. The institute will inaugurate workshops on 
specific problems confronting the entire region or an indi- 
vidual country.—Elba Kybal 
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LILO LINKE 


RECONSTRUCTION in disaster-ridden Ambato was proceed- 
ing apace. Gradually, thanks to help from the rest of 
Ecuador and abroad, this once-thriving “garden city” 
in an eight-thousand-foot-high Andean valley was spring- 
ing up again from the ruins of the tragic 1949 earth- 
quake. Now that the emergency period was past, it 
looked as though things might soon return to normal— 
everything, that is, but “Ciudad Esteras” (Straw-mat 
Town). Those shacks of sticks, straw mats, and old 
boards up on the hill, and the dismal people in them, 
seemed a permanent blotch on the landscape, a social 
affront to all decent citizens. More than one advocated 
burning the huts. “Otherwise we shall never be rid of 
that eyesore.” 

The critics were wrong in assuming that the five hun- 
dred people up on the hill liked living in Straw-mat 
Town. But where else could they go? The men at best 
earned fifteen sucres (about a dollar) a day as the 
iving in Ecuador, works 


tor two leading Quito dailies and is a member of the executive 
board of the National Journalists Union. 
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How an Ecuadorean co-op got rid of Straw-mat Town 


humblest textile workers, small artisans, chauffeurs, am- 
bulant food-vendors; the women—many without male 
support—worked as occasional dressmakers, cooks, or 
washerwomen, or sold things in the market. Nearly all 
had large families. Rents down in Ambato had soared 
since the earthquake, which had damaged 90 per cent 
of the four thousand houses. A single room in an adobe 
house cost sixty sucres a month, and the landlords, who 
could now pick and choose, refused to admit a poor man 
with half a dozen children. 

As new homes, modern schools, a huge cathedral, a 
model stadium, dispensaries, and marketplaces rose in 
Ambato, people in Straw-mat Town grew bitter and rest- 
less. Lending an ear to extremists, they began to pass 
slurring remarks about the Tungurahua Provincial Re- 
construction Board, composed of well-known upper-class 
citizens. What claim to compensation or material assist- 
ance had those who had lost nothing in the earthquake 
but earthenware pots buried beneath the walls of a 
rented room? The sober question found no hearing in 
Straw-mat Town. 
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Little by little the whole of Ambato became aware 
that trouble was brewing on the hill. Then a young 
Colombian who was working for the Board made a sug- 
gestion: “Maybe we can find a remedy if you will let me 
work for a while among the people of Straw-mat Town. 
I’ve an idea that if we proceed slowly and tactfully, a 
housing cooperative is the answer.” 

The Board approved immediately. If Manuel Cardenas 
could by any peaceful means make that lot of prospec- 
tive rebels see reason, everyone would be grateful. 

Dr. Cardenas was counting on two assets: his previous 
experience and Gloria, his wife. The marriage of this 
young couple, whose lives ran parallel for more than 
twenty years before they met, seemed prearranged. Both 
were born in Bogota, Manuel in 1918, Gloria in 1920, 
of Liberal families, were educated at U.S.-run schools— 
Manuel in Barranquilla, Gloria in Bogota—and later 
studied law. Gloria was the first woman in Colombia to 
be appointed a judge in a labor court and subsequently 
set up her own office in the capital. She became active 
in the Liberal Party and combined journalism with 
organizing women’s groups. 

Manuel also entered politics and helped launch a 
Liberal journal, but eventually turned to social work. 
For a year during his student days he had been a teacher 
and librarian in the correctional section of the men’s 
prison in Bogota. In 1948 he settled down in Viani, a 
typical town of coffee planters, to cooperate in a rural 
development experiment—a project so successful that it 


became a UNESCO pilot project for all Latin America 
(see “Model Town,” August 1949 Americas). On re- 
turning to Bogota, Cardenas worked on a voluntary 
basis with a dynamic young Colombian priest who had 


Ruins of Ambato, a town of thirty-five thousand in rich farming 
region, leveled by earthquake in 1949 

founded a workers’ housing cooperative. Another of his 
co-workers was Gloria. The overly ambitious scheme ran 
into resistance from real-estate promoters and collapsed, 
but it produced one positive result: the two young 
lawyers were married shortly before Manuel left for 
Ecuador to cooperate with an OAS mission (see “Ecua- 
dor Builds Its Way Back,” July 1952 Americas). After 


closing her law office, Gloria followed him to Ambato. 


In December 1952, they set to work among the people 
of Straw-mat Town. Originally there had been 147 emer- 
gency dwellings up on the hill, but fifty had been 
abandoned as people found better accommodations or 
work elsewhere. The average family comprised five 
people; weekly incomes ranged from seventy to a hun- 
dred sucres. 

“The destitution reminded me of the Paseo Bolivar 
in Bogota,” Gloria remarked. “Its slums were so bad 
that the municipality finally had to resettle the people 
in a suburb.” 

“Exactly,” Manuel agreed. “Substandard housing for 
people of low incomes exists throughout Latin America. 
That’s what gave the Ambato experiment its special 
significance.” 

The two moved cautiously. “You can repel people 
whose confidence you want to win even by a flashy tie,” 
Manuel explained. During their work in Ambato Gloria 
never wore stockings or a silk dress. Most denizens of 
Straw-mat Town were surprised at the Reconstruction 
Board’s sudden interest in them, though the Cardenases 
were careful not to raise false hopes. Occasionally they 
dropped a hint that if the people combined. . . . Oh, yes, 
they would combine—to sign protests and march 
through the streets of Ambato shouting “Down with the 
Board.” Well, no, not in that way. Perhaps something 
more positive. 

Thus day after day Manuel and Gloria made the 
rounds, generally after sundown at six o'clock when 
people returned from work and crowded into their huts. 
As recently as December 1955, the Ecuadorean monthly 
Andes declared that until a short time ago the coopera- 
tive movement was “looked down upon in Ecuador and 
even fought as something inspired by alien doctrines. 
Our exaggerated individualism,” it went on, “our deep- 
seated selfishness further prevented a consideration of 
the benefits which cooperatives might produce.” But the 
Cardenases tentatively mentioned the idea to a few with 
experience as members of a trade union or artisans’ 
guild. Unexpectedly, it was the women who, after voicing 
the usual objections, showed the liveliest interest. 

The first informal meeting was held some five weeks 
after the Reconstruction Board gave Manuel the green 
light. People squeezed into the biggest shack to hear 
him explain briefly the history of the cooperative move- 
ment, what a housing cooperative could do for them, 
and how it might be organized. He and Gloria continued 
answering questions right through the next month, until 
on February 9, 1953, the cooperative was drawn up. 

The articles of incorporation were signed by 150 men 
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Manuel Cardenas (right) makes daily rounds, 
bent on winning confidence of Straw-mat 
Town residents 
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Community hall played a critical role in bringing people together 


and women, some from outside Straw-mat Town. A 
friendly doctor, who had offered his services free of 
charge in the past, was also admitted. Seventeen illiterate 
founders signed with fingerprints. The board of directors 
was composed of a house painter, a textile worker, two 
shoemakers, a hawker, and a white-collar worker. Of the 
two women on the board, one was a textile worker, the 
other a carpenter’s wife who took in washing. 

All sorts of fancy names were suggested for the co- 
operative, but one day Manuel said quietly: “Why not 
call it ‘Esteras, Gloria de Ambato’?” They were aghast. 
“Straw-mat Town” had been an insult for so long. Still, 
why not? A thing of glory could come from those miser- 
able huts. This was the first real housing cooperative in 
the country. If they, the poorest people, succeeded, others 
could follow, learning from their experience and mis- 
takes. “Cooperativa de Habitacién Esteras, Gloria de 
Ambato” was unanimously accepted. At the first meeting, 
124.50 sucres were handed over to Manuel—who was 
elected manager—to deposit to the cooperative’s account 
in a local bank. (By the end of 1955, the latest bank state- 
ment showed a balance of twenty-eight thousand sucres. ) 

In the days that followed, people continued to bring 
him small coins or an occasional five-sucre bill. One of 
the most active members, a housewife, reduced the 
family breakfast ration from two small rolls to one apiece 
to save the ten sucres fixed by the cooperative as the 
initial quota. A member of the municipal band, seeing 
Manuel pass in the street, pulled himself together in the 
midst of a little spree and dug three sucres out of his 
pocket before he could squander them. A girl of fourteen 
hired out for dishwashing to earn the family quota. 

In the meantime, members of the cooperative over- 
flowed with satisfaction, especially when outsiders began 
to take note. Through the Reconstruction Board, Manuel 
knew when anyone of distinction was in town, and he 
would steer the visitors over to Straw-mat Town to meet 
the co-op president, Hipélito Gudiio, or a board member. 
Ecuadorean government representatives, United Nations 
experts, visiting teachers and social workers, could sense 
the feeling of optimism that permeated the tumbledown 
village. The Reconstruction Board was duly impressed 
that the residents were capable of sustained saving and 
planning and for once were contributing their share. 

As a token of recognition, the Board presented the 


with a used wooden building. 
Even the women and children pitched in to re-erect it 
as a community hall in the center of town. More impor- 
tant, the cooperative invested 1,200 sucres of its own 
money to buy cement, nails, and other construction ma- 
terials. “We're neither thieves nor beggars, and just as 
anxious for progress as the next fellow,” declared the 
co-op’s vice-president, José Mosquera, a textile worker. 

Plans for the houses were drawn by a Colombian, It- 
alo Daza, who had worked for the Popular Housing Insti- 
tute in Bogota. Perhaps the toughest job was persuading 
people to trim their ambitions to fit their means. 


The foundations are in! Early stages of construction in 1954 


The houses would be small, and for reasons of econ- 
omy built in rows. Each would contain the essential 
facilities for a family of six: two small bedrooms with 
closets, a living-and-dining room, a kitchen, and a lava- 
tory with shower. There would be ample room in the 
back patio for a brick-and-cement laundry and drying 
section, plus a small garden. Another bedroom or two 
could be added in the garden without altering the basic 
structure of the house. Space-saving closets and built-in 
shelves would reduce the need for furniture. Privacy was 
a paramount requirement in the close quarters of row 
houses (six to ten dwellings in each row built in ree- 
tangles with the gardens in the center). Six-foot walls 
around the patios helped, as did the facilities in each 
dwelling. (For most of the families it was the first time 
in their lives they had lived with running water.) The 
rows of houses were planned for different levels, follow- 
ing the undulating ground, avoiding monotony and the 
blocking of the view. The price, including an imported 
kerosene stove, would be 15,948 sucres (about $950) 
for each house and its 150-square-yard lot. 

Naturally, the Cooperative could never have financed 
the houses alone. It obtained a mortgage from the Re- 
construction Board covering the first 102 houses, and 
assumed responsibility for the regular monthly payment 
of seventy sucres (about $4.50) per house over the next 
twenty years. Later, the number of dwellings would be 
increased to two hundred. 

A year and a half passed. Not everything went 
smoothly, of course. There were as always people who 
wanted everything at once and for nothing—particu- 
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Model house was set up at the Quito Fair last year 


larly those who had joined the Cooperative after it was 
all set up, hoping to get in on the catch. Some members 
thought the houses too small, though the built-up space 
alone was three times that of the average shack; others 
got discouraged and withdrew. 

“Good riddance,” said one determined member, a 
washerwoman. “Now that building is going to start, 
some have asked whether they could come back, but I 
told them we were against it. We only want serious 
people in our cooperative. You can’t fool around with 
these things.” 

The community hall proved invaluable. There all prob- 
lems were thrashed out, people grew to know one another, 
and visitors were received. “El galpén”—the shed— 
people called it affectionately. It became a symbol of 
what could be achieved if all pulled together. 

“The galpén was vital to the existence of the Coopera- 
tive,” Manuel admits. “Without general discussions, with- 
out social gatherings, lectures, classes, it is almost im- 
possible to develop a plan for joint action and a spirit 
of fraternity in a place like Straw-mat Town, where a 
struggle to earn a modest living drags each one in a 
different direction.” 

Classes were given to all board members on how to 


conduct a meeting. When Manuel mentioned the long 
history of the British Parliament, one of the women ex- 
claimed: “Six hundred and sixty years and we never 
knew!” 

At a hint from Manuel the Cooperative sent an invita- 
tion to a Quito journalist well known for his column on 
social problems. “I can pay the hotel bill myself,” the 
journalist declared, impressed by what he had seen. 
“Please, don’t,” one of the board members hastily re- 
plied. “It’s very little money divided among as many as 
we are, and you are our first overnight guest.” 

They also asked union leaders and the presidents of 
citizens’ groups from other districts to the galpdén for 
informal conversations; as a result two more housing 
cooperatives have been formed, one of primary-school 
teachers, another of white-collar workers and small 
businessmen. 

“What we have tried to avoid,” Gloria explained, “is 
the notion that people in Straw-mat Town are something 
apart, a separate working-class district. This is why the 
Reconstruction Board let the Cooperative have plots in 
the Ingahurco district, where until then there were only 
middle-class dwellings.” 

Ingahurco residents were not very well pleased when 
they heard about the projected influx from Straw-mat 
Town, so they were immediately invited to the galpén 
to have a closer look at their future neighbors. “They 
are really quite decent people,” most of the visitors 
admitted after an exploratory chat. Some were even 
envious when they heard that the cooperative houses 
would cost only about half or a third as much as their 
own newly built houses. Naturally, theirs were larger; 
still, they were not twice as good. 

Building began on July 3, 1954, World Cooperative 
Day. The basic structure of concrete and brick is earth- 
quake-resistant. Ingenious details facilitate subsequent 
enlargements and inside improvements. At present, the 
built-up area occupies sixty-five square yards, less than 
half of the lot. Window frames are of metal T-rods 
imported separately and assembled in Ambato, a type 


Members of housing co-op await arrival of Ecuadorean President José Maria Velasco Ibarra 
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that is cheaper and more durable than the customary 
hand-made wooden frames because of the generally 
primitive working methods still employed by local car- 
penters. Easily available bamboo supports the ceiling. 
The asbestos-cement roof tiles came from Czechoslovakia. 

All kinds of short cuts were necessary to reduce the 
initial cost. Thus closets were left doorless; curtains 
could be supplied by the house-owner. The idea was to 
give him an opportunity to work out details according 
to his own taste and finances, thereby identifying him- 
self more closely with the building. On the other hand, 
the kerosene stove, far cleaner than wood or charcoal, 
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Neighbors help o after old shack is torn 


Family poses before new house five minutes after curtains are up 
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was considered essential. For several months Gloria or- 
ganized classes in cooking wholesome, tasty, but cheap 
dishes on the new type of stove. She used enamelware 
pots instead of the common earthenware or copper pans, 
and several women started saving to acquire their own 
sets, which dealers interested in the Cooperative offered 
at reduced prices. 

“We must also try to get curtains and tablecloths,” 
Gloria decided. “Otherwise people will continue to use 
old newspapers.” 

A local textile factory made bales of suitable cloth and 
woolen blankets available at wholesale prices. “Every- 
body wanted those blankets,” Gloria said. “I was afraid 
people would try to sell them at a profit, but on my 
regular visits to the shacks | have seen them spread over 


the old beds as if they were precious heirlooms, « 
carefully wrapped in paper for use in the new house.” 

A chauffeur, who for a long time had been instinc- 
tively distrustful of the cooperative, made a special trip 
to Guano to buy one of its famous hand-knotted carpets 
for his sitting room. Several women bought plants in 
the Ambato market for their future gardens. A mechanic 
used bits of old iron to solder an elegant front door. 

There were also many spontaneous demonstrations of 
mutual aid. An old man who fell sick could not keep up 
the payment of his quotas and was in danger of losing 
his claims to a house. At one of the regular meetings, his 
sixteen-year-old son timidly begged the rest of the mem- 
bers to wait. A long discussion ensued: one exception 
might lead to another; the law was the law for everyone. 
Finally, one member took off his hat and passed it 
around. “Let’s pay his quotas ourselves so that the regu- 
lations may be respected!” Within five minutes 164 
sucres had been collected from the crowd, many of 
whom did not have enough to eat themselves. The sick 
man’s son insisted that it be only a loan, and though 
the father was out of work for some time, he made an 
effort to repay at least part of it. 

The most eloquent demonstration of self-denial oc- 
curred when the cooperative three times in succession 
refused to accept the houses as a gift. This was first 
suggested by some well-meaning members of Congress. 
But the Cooperative dispatched telegrams to the legis- 
lators: “We are extremely grateful, but could never 
accept. Otherwise we would have to renounce the hope 
that our work could serve as a model for many other 
housing cooperatives. We would also dangerously weaken 
the financial position of the Reconstruction Board. Our 
monthly payments should help the Board to back other 
efforts similar to our own. .” As convincing proof 
of their sincerity, they hastened to pay the next install- 
ment of four thousand sucres. 

At the end of March the President of Ecuador himself 
handed over the first 102 houses. Nobody was happier 
that day than Manuel and Gloria. Their faith in the 
people of Straw-mat Town had been fully justified. Yet 
they would have little chance to rest after three years of 
almost incessant struggle. Quite apart from the building 
of the second lot of houses to make up the full two 
hundred, their next job is to teach people how to live 
properly in the new environment. 

“What happens,” the sociologist will ask, “when you 
suddenly remove a family from an overcrowded slum to 
a three-room house with kitchen and bath, which the 
family must maintain at its own expense?” The co- 
operative thought of that and asked the Ministry of 
Social Welfare to appoint a resident social worker. 

Three years from the day the cooperative was founded, 
the first hundred families moved in. Final success will, 
of course, depend on the residents’ capacity to create 
a genuinely democratic community, so essential to the 
effective functioning of any cooperative. It would be 
a triumph indeed if in this respect the washerwoman and 
the hawker and the textile worker were to become teach- 
ers of the rest. @ @ @ ee as 
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De STRAUSS — Trad. JEAN COOQUELIN Em virtude des 
encontrar exfermo o sx. PEDRO CELESTING — Hoje pho havers os 
pelaculo, os quais recomegario 


BENEDICTA S. MONSEN 


Jorce ANDRADE, who received the award for “the best 
Brazilian play of 1955,” was converted to the theater 
only five years ago. Until then, he had lived on a coffee 
plantation in his home state of Sao Paulo, unaware of 
his real calling, yet restless for a goal. To satisfy his 
thirst for good music, art, and theater, he occasionally 
made trips to the state capital. When he saw Cacilda 
Becker, one of Brazil’s best actresses, in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Summer and Smoke, he was so enthusiastic about 
JMA SEMANA APENAS? — ; the performance that the idea of acting began to form 
Temporada popvior de cultura ‘ a in his mind. Miss Becker, whose advice he felt com- 
OS NAMORADOS o= / pelled to seek, received him very graciously. But after lis- 
tening to him for a while, she shook her head: “No, from 
eee : what you tell me, I think you should write for the 
SILVEIRA “SAMPAIO theater, not act. Why don’t you enroll in the Sao Paulo 
Drama School and try your hand at playwriting?” 

—senn He did, and for the next four years concentrated on 
TEATRO SANTANA ng a heavy curriculum. Today, a serious young man in his 
- rier , early thirties, Jorge Andrade has written five plays, 
No Pais los Cadillacs” three of them prizewinners. But so far only A Moratéria 
ESTREIA - HOJE (Moratorium)—‘“the best of 1955”—has been per- 
formed. This prize was awarded by Jornal do Brasil, 

— 1a 10 home one of Rio’s leading newspapers. 
JAYME COSTA Last winter, in recognition of his accomplishments, 
NO TE ATRO NATAL ‘a Andrade was brought north on a three-month travel 
_ grant by the State Department, under its program of 


C O PA C A BA NA S. A. ie Sado Paulo newspaper ad offers theatergoers 


(A Santa Marta Fabri! Corioca) many choices. Note The Teahouse of the 


RETRATO INTIMO DB MUITA GENTE! ; August Moon listing, third from top 
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feeling of closer affinity with the U.S. theater. In his 
own state, the drama critic Décio de Almeida Prado has 
tried to explain this preference on the part of Brazilians: 
“It could be that our audiences, especially the serious 
ones, are more in tune with North American writers 
than with the French, who are always colder and more 
intellectualized, less concerned with the mysteries of 
human personality and more with abstract, moral, or 
metaphysical questions.” 

Other plays that impressed Jorge Andrade in New 
York were the City Center production of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine the Great, with Anthony Quayle; Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya, with Franchot Tone; and the revival of 
Kurt Weill’s The Threepenny Opera at the Théatre de 
Lys; all “excellent performances of excellent plays that 
don’t pretend to be anything but theater, and as such, 
reveal universal human values,” in Andrade’s own words. 


But his contact was not limited to the professional 
_ theater. He visited drama schools, workshops, theaters- 
_ in-the-round and various experimental groups. Of special 
_ interest to him were the Catholic University group in 
- Washington, D.C.; the Playhouse and Karamu House in 
Cleveland (the latter combining drama with the dance, 


bringing leaders in various fields to the United States. 
A long-time admirer of U.S. playwrights, and especially 
of Arthur Miller (who has influenced him considerably, he 
admits), he was overjoyed at the prospect of meeting 
some of them and gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
North American stage. 

His tour included stops in Washington, New York, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, Boston, Saratoga Springs, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and Dallas. In New York 
alone he saw twenty-eight plays; his favorite was Arthur 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge, “because of its under- 
standing of people.” He ranked Julie Harris in The Lark 
as the best actress he saw in this country: “She’s excep- 
tional, because she makes us forget everything, even 
herself, and the only thing we are aware of is the great 


emotion she conveys. She needs neither publicity nor 

any ‘name’ playwright. She stands alone.” He did not drama with Profesor Margaret Elen 

like the play, but he found Lillian Hellman’s adaptation Dowell (standing) 

more fluent than Anouilh’s original. “Men are measured 

by their feelings, not by their words,” he says. “Anouilh’s music, and the plastic arts); the Carnegie Tech group 

characters talk too much, reflecting Anouilh’s thoughts in Pittsburgh; and Margo Jones’ theater-in-the-round in 

and not their own feelings. | hate verbal outpourings. Dallas. 

And I find the constant repetition of the ‘purity’ theme The highlight of his trip, however, was the interview 

quite unbearable. It’s a theme that haunts the author with Arthur Miller. “He’s just as I had imagined,” says 

but not other men.” Andrade, “very open, not a bit stuffy. We talked a long 
Andrade, incidentally, is not alone in Brazil in his time about the theater, and his final advice to me was: 
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‘Don’t forget your roots. You can only be a good writer 
if you remain a Brazilian first. Go back home and try 
to find out why men are the way they are and not the 
way they would like to be, and then write about the 
difference.” Andrade adds with enthusiasm: “This bit 
of advice alone would have been worth the trip. It also 
explains why I admire Miller so—his theater, in my 
opinion, has no boundaries and his characters are uni- 
versal. Miller does not betray the real meaning of the 
theater for the sake of the box office.” 

Andrade recognizes that his trip taught him a lot 
more, too. But he also had occasion to clear up the pre- 
vailing ignorance about Brazil. Everywhere he went 
people seemed eager to know more about his country, 
and he was often asked to speak about Brazilian history, 
geography, and life. “Their curiosity was unlimited, and 
some groups even showed an interest in producing 
Brazilian plays once translations are made available.” 

As to his own impressions—and he admits they are 
necessarily no more than impressions—there were two 
things he regretted: what he calls “the absence of the 
grandmother institution” and the sameness of college 
students’ looks (“identical clothes, identical haircuts” ). 
The transplanted European palaces he saw around the 
country and the preoccupation with genealogy indicated 
to him that North Americans feel “much need for tradi- 
tion.” In Washington and Dallas he noticed that people 
were informal and more accessible than elsewhere. And 
he felt quite at home in Dallas—‘“a place where I could 
smell the earth.” 

For the earth, to Jorge Andrade, has always been 
“something sacred that you can’t tear yourself away 
from.” His plays reflect this deep attachment. As a child, 
he would eagerly await the school holidays when he 
could again escape from town to the plantation, where 
he felt he belonged. In 1939 he enrolled in the law 
school of the University of Sao Paulo but abandoned it 
after a year to return to the plantation. There he lived 


for the next ten years, reading avidly and unsystemati- 
cally, happy in his surroundings but anxious, until he 
“discovered” the Sao Paulo Drama School, to channel 
his imagination into some creative activity. 

The school was established some eight years ago by 
Alfredo Mesquita, who for some time past had been 
directing an experimental theater group. Starting out 
with just such groups, the theater had begun to flourish 
in Brazil during World War II, in part under the in- 
fluence of foreign companies whose bookings were re- 
stricted to South America during the conflict—like Louis 
Jouvet’s—and also because of the influx of European 
theater refugees. 

Quite independently but at the same time, the stage 
began coming into its own in three important centers: 
Rio, Sao Paulo, and Recife. The selection of plays was 
eclectic: anything from Shakespeare to Moliére to Greek 
classics, to Ibsen, and so on to the modern playwrights, 
both national and foreign. In Rio, a group called Os 
Comediantes (The Comedians), under the Polish direc- 
tor Ziembinski, achieved spectacular success in 1943 
with the Brazilian play Vestido de Noiva (Wedding 
Gown), by Nelson Rodrigues, which introduced expres- 
sionist techniques. Progress in Sao Paulo, for once, was 
slower—but steady. There were so many amateur groups 
and stage facilities were so inadequate that a special 
theater was built for the amateurs in 1948. Then, the 
following year, to keep it going financially, an indus- 
trialist and theater fan named Franco Zampari decided 
to organize a professional company with elements from 
the various experimental groups. It was the beginning 
of the Teatro Brasileiro de Comédia, one of the best 
groups in the country today, which has recently opened 
2 branch in Rio and organized a touring company. 

Among the foreigners who influenced the Brazilian 
theater, aside from Ziembinski, were the French actress 
Henriette Morineau and the directors Gianni Ratto, 
Adolfo Celi, Luciano Salce, Ruggiero Jacobi, and Fla- 


Scene from Andrade’s A Moratoria. Set at left represents past, right portrays present simultaneously. Note repetition of objects 
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minio Bollini—all from Italy—Ester Leao, from Portu- 
gal, and Hoffman Harnisch, from Germany. 

Ziembinski, Ratto, and Celi were teaching at the Sao 
Paulo Drama School when Jorge Andrade enrolled. In 
his four years at the school he also studied under the 
director Alfredo Mesquita, Décio de Almeida Prado, the 
dancer Chinita Ullmann, and many other prominent Bra- 
zilians. He was also lucky enough to attend a short 
course given by the French pantomimist Marcel Marceau. 
The school curriculum included world history, history of 
the theater, esthetics, Portuguese, a choice of French or 
English, rhythmic dance, mime, improvisation, diction, 
the drama, the comedy, and playwriting. “But,” says 
Andrade, “the courses in acting were much more useful 
to me in learning how to write plays than the play- 
writing course. It’s much better to ‘live’ on the stage 

before you try to write for it.” 

His first attempts, as a matter of fact, were unsuc- 
Summer and Smoke inspired the theater cessful. He had to learn to write and rewrite endlessly. 
“Today,” he says, “I will rewrite a scene a hundred 
times if necessary.” Or he will rewrite a whole play: 
after A Moratéria had been a success for three months, 
for instance, he retouched and polished the whole text. 
But, he explains, it’s a question of improving the style, 
not changing the content, for he feels the basic conflict 
has to be there in the first place if the play is worth the 
name. “Although I do not consider myself an Arthur 
Miller or a Chekhov,” he claims, “I would not allow 
changes in my plays even if the reward were a Broad- 
way performance. It’s a question of principle. | want 
them acted the way they were conceived.” 

His love of the land has combined with a theme he 
seems to have carried in his subconscious from child- 
hood—the tragedy that befell many Sao Paulo land- 
holding families during the depression—to provide the 
subject for several of his plays. O Telescépio (The Tele- 
scope), written while he was still a student at the Drama 
School, is a one-act play about the moral decadence of a 
family who managed to hold on to their plantation and 
their money after the crash. It brought him the Fabio 
Prado literary award, which is given in alternate years 
for unpublished or unperformed novels, poetry, and 
plays. 

When he was in New York, he met Stanley Richards, 
who is compiling an anthology of the best one-act plays 
from twenty-eight countries, and, as a result, O Teles- 
cépio, translated into English by Donald Robinson, will 
be included in the book. After reading it, Richards 
wrote to Andrade: “You have a Chekhovian quality in 
your work, a keen perception, and a wonderful feeling 
for character and mood.” 

A Moratéria tells of a family too proud to reconcile 
themselves to their loss of money and prestige, who live 
on the sole hope of regaining them. An unusual device 
of the play is the simultaneous acting on a divided 
stage, one set representing the past and the other the 
present. In the Perspective of Brazil supplement to the 
February 1956 issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Décio de 
Almeida Prado comments that A Moratéria “suggests 
certain remote affinities with Arthur Miller’s Death of a 


Students at Sao Paulo Drama Schoo 
a Greek chorus 


Critics praised U.S. capacity to laugh at 
own mistakes in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, a recent Sao Paulo hit 
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Salesman. But Andrade’s solution of the time problem 
is all his own, and the subject matter and characters 
could not be more Brazilian, revolving as they do around 
the coffee crisis of 1929.” 

Between O Telescépio and A Moratéria, Andrade wrote 
O Faqueiro de Prata (The Silver Chest), which won 
honorable mention in the Martins Penna playwriting 
contest held in celebration of Sao Paulo’s Fourth Cen- 
tennial. He later rewrote it under the title As Colunas 
do Templo (The Columns of the Temple). It is a some- 
what allegorical play dealing with the limited usefulness 
of man, who, like money, has to be replaced periodically. 
Laid in a bank, it shows the inner conflict of middle- 
aged men when the time comes for them to make way 
for younger ones. In spite of the honorable mention, 
Andrade feels that this play “may not be too successful 
on the stage, but it was very useful to me as practice in 
shaping characters.” 

During his visit to the United States Jorge 


A 


Sao Paulo Drama School students, directed by Alfredo Mesquita, 
perform Samuel Beckett's Waiting for Godot 
was bound to draw comparisons between the U.S. and 
the Brazilian stages. So far as acting or production is 
concerned, he felt the U.S. theater had nothing on Brazil, 
with the exception of Tamburlaine the Great. In the 
States, he thinks, there may be more good actors, but 
no better ones than in Brazil. “The Brazilian theater 
today,” he asserts, “is as good as the best, but of course 
we have casts of varying talents. Also, Brazil has more 
repertory groups than the U.S.A.” In his opinion the 
Sao Paulo Drama School (the one he knows best, al- 
though there are several others in Brazil) also compares 
favorably with what he saw in the United States and 
plays a very important role in Brazilian theatrical life. 
Most of its actor-students receive offers before they 
finish the course, for directors have an opportunity to 
judge their talents through the plays they put on. Many 
of the first graduates are already making a name for 
themselves. 

Because of his preference for dramatic roles, as op- 


posed to comedy, Andrade admires most those actors 
and actresses who are at their best in serious parts 
(although some of them are extremely versatile and have 
also been quite successful in lighter parts). His favorites, 
among the former, are Paulo Autran (who is excellent 
in tragic roles and has recently formed his own group), 
Walmor Chagas (a very young actor who first won ac- 
claim with a student group in his native Rio Grande do 
Sul), Jorge Fischer, Jr. (a superb pantomimist as well), 
and Sérgio Cardoso (outstanding as Hamlet); among 
the actresses, Cacilda Becker tops his list, followed by 
Maria Della Costa (who won acclaim as Joan of Arc in 
The Lark and whose company performed Andrade’s own 
A Moratéria), and the newcomer Fernanda Montenegro, 
whom he admired as the heroine of his play. Actors and 
directors are constantly dividing their time between Rio 
and Sao Paulo, and many are also in the movies. 

Among his Brazilian colleagues, Andrade’s deepest ad- 
miration still goes to Nelson Rodrigues and his 1943 
success, Vestido de Noiva. He notes that Joao Bethen- 
court, who has studied playwriting at Yale and has 
proved a capable director and drama critic, has also 
written an interesting play, As Provas de Amor (The 
Proofs of Love), not yet performed. 

Playwriting for Andrade is now a thoroughly absorb- 
ing task. As he puts it, when he is working, “everything 
else blacks out.” He spends all day on it. whether actu- 
ally writing, thinking about it, or reading on related 
subjects. Toward the end of 1955, for instance, when 
he was working as director of exhibits for the Sao Paulo 
Fourth Centennial Committee, and at the same time pre- 
paring for his U.S. trip, an idea which had long been 
in the back of his mind began to take shape. It came to 
him as a friend talked about a little ghost town perched 
on a cliff almost four thousand feet high, in the south 
of Minas Gerais State. The place had flourished in the 
late eighteenth century, when the pioneers known as 
bandeirantes were searching for gold and gems in the 
Minas highlands, but the rocky site had become so 
crowded that people ran out of soil even to bury their 
dead. This seemed to Andrade the perfect setting for 
what he had in mind—another story of deep attachment 
to the native land. “I had to go there,” he explains. “So 
I left job, English classes, everything—though I knew 
very well how valuable the English instruction would be 
for my forthcoming trip.” Four hard-working months 
later he came up with Pedreira das Almas (Quarry of 
Souls), a play of strong emotional impact showing a 


‘people faced with the dilemma of remaining in their 


beloved town and perishing, or abandoning it for better 
lands to the south. Eventually, he hopes, this play will 
make up the first part of a trilogy, of which he is still to 
write the second; A Moratéria will be the third. Each 
play is complete in itself, but the three will be related 
in showing how this love of the land developed his- 
torically among some of Sao Paulo’s oldest families. 

Andrade would like to return to the United States 
some day. “And if I can,” he savs, “I want to spend a 
year studying at the Catholic University Drama School 
in Washington. There’s still a lot to learn.” ® @ @ 
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Chilean 


CHILEAN SENATOR Eduardo Frei Montalva of the Na- 
tional Falangist Party (which, despite its name, is equiv- 
alent to the Christian Democrats) emphatically believes 
that “you can’t talk about ‘the Latin American economic 
problem’ and ignore politics. The point is,” he says, 
“that the one can’t be solved without the other; to win 
economic freedom a country must cultivate and nurture 
democratic methods.” 

Senator Frei, who represents Tarapacd and Antofa- 
gasta Provinces in the Chilean Congress, stopped by the 
Pan American Union during a swing around the United 
States visiting federal and international offices. In an 
exclusive interview for Americas, he launched quickly 
into a discussion of economic conditions, the subject of 
several books he has written. 

“Let’s look briefly at two facets of the ‘problem’ | 
mentioned a moment ago. First there’s the one-crop 
economy. Except in the case of oil, this dependence on 
a single raw material, subject to peculiar and often 
violent price fluctuations, makes for an unstable, highly 
vulnerable national economy. The other aspect is that 
you have an unfavorable balance of trade, which is 
caused by our countries spending more money abroad 
than they take in—leaving none for investment. 

“The way out is obvious,” the Senator added, with 
the assurance of one familiar with the thinking of Hemi- 
sphere leaders. “Diversify economies; make full use of 
natural resources; develop electric power, transportation, 
and agriculture. This calls for improvements in technical 
education and greater efficiency in public administration. 
And it all demands sizable investments of new capital.” 

“Do you have in mind public or private investment?” 
I was about to ask, but the veteran of congressional 
debates had already anticipated my question. 

“Another thing—it’s absurd to approach the subject 
as if public and private investment are at odds with one 
another. 

-_— “Take the case of Chile,” Senator Frei went on, “since 


word with 


it’s the one I’m most familiar with. Our country needs 
capital of all kinds, and an effective development plan. 
We need public investment almost as a prerequisite to 
expanding private enterprise.” 

“Has a development program been mapped out in 
Chile?” 

“An electrification plan is taking shape, for of course 
an abundant supply of energy is absolutely essential to 
industrialization and even to agriculture if we are to 
improve our methods. Also, railroads, highways, and 
harbors must be modernized, and we need extensive irri- 
gation works.” 

“Can Chilean private capital finance these ventures, 
or is outside help necessary?” 

“It’s inconceivable that individuals in Chile could 
carry out any of these projects. Nor would the govern- 
ment entrust them to foreign enterprise. Besides, neither 
would be interested. The government must make the 
initial investment. It must plan, orient, direct, and stim- 
ulate individual initiative.” 

“What of the investors’ congenital fear of government 
intervention ?” 

“No trouble here if you define the fields of each and 
clearly indicate how their activities can dovetail. In the 
light of reality, the slogans ‘only with private enterprise’ 
or ‘goverment monopoly’ become just so many meaning- 
less words.” 

“Internationally speaking, is the answer economic au- 
tarchy or interdependence?” 

“Interdependence is a must for the Latin American 
countries. If they choose to become small, independent 
economic planets, they will never develop their economic 
potential. Nor will they be able to turn out industrial 
products of high quality at low cost, or compete in inter- 
national markets. It would be a sorry sight. Up against 
the great powers that perform on the world stage, they’d 
be estranged, bit players, never 
stars.” —R. N. 
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-— Life at Saratoga in the good old days 


ELENA VINADE RONAN 


A HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE MILES north of New York 
City as the crow flies stands the dusty little upstate town 
of Saratoga Springs. Except for the madly active month 
of August, when the elm-lined streets and old-fashioned 
brick hotels are jammed with fans who crowd into the 
Saratoga track during the racing season, it is a sedate 
place: hardly what a chance visitor, observing its shabby 
main street and drinking its famous but evil-tasting 
mineral waters, might call scintillating. Yet less than a 
century ago this same quiet village was the glamorous 
playground of such dazzling nineteenth-century exhi- 


bitionists as “Diamond Jim” Brady, William K. Vander- © 


bilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jay Gould, and Lillian Russell. 
Gone now from the lonely streets are their giddy 
peccadilloes and gay laughter, for today’s tourists (out- 
side of the horse fanciers) are middle-aged folk who 
come to take the baths and drink the waters, apparently 


Cuban-born ELENA VINADE RONAN does publicity for the School 
Community Association in Manhasset, N. Y., where she lives with 


Public Administration and Social Service of New York Univer- 
sity. 


her two daughters and her husband, who is dean of the School a 7 


Elaborate balls like this masquerade 
were standard evening entertainment 
during the resort’s Golden Age. 
Conservatives were often shocked at the 
vulgarity 
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unaware that this was one of the great resort towns of 
all time. 

Henry James the Younger, that precious and vastly 
articulate commentator on U.S. mores, reluctantly gave 
Saratoga its due, but noted contemptuously that life 
there was “absolutely common.” Perhaps that very qual- 
ity of commonness was the secret of the Spa’s incredible 
success. Somehow social distinctions never became estab- 
lished in Saratoga as they did in James’ own Newport. 
The reason may in part have been the politicians, a 
notoriously and necessarily democratic lot, who early in 
Saratoga’s history came to relax from their official cares. 
(Albany, capital of New York State, is hard by.) An- 
other reason was unquestionably that Saratogans then 
and now, like many natives of resort towns, frankly 
enjoyed the eccentricities of celebrities and characters 
who visited in season and provided them with reams of 
gossip during the long, cold winters. Thus it was pos- 
sible for a saloonkeeper’s son like “Diamond Jim” Brady, 
the actress and divorcee Lillian Russell, and their glitter- 
ing cronies to sashay about Saratoga, undismayed by 
their lack of background, gem-clad and genial, a magnet 
for all eyes. In the face of such outward splendor no 
one dared notice peas lifted on a knife at table, or the 
toothpick habit. 

Saratoga was not always the abode of the famous and 
the infamous. The Iroquois Indians, its earliest tourists, 
called the spot Se-rach-to-que (one of a dozen spellings), 
or “Floating Scum upon the Water.” Saratogans ulti- 
mately found this sobriquet distasteful, and as the springs 
gained in fame set local scholars to work re-translating 
it. These experts came up with several new versions: 
“The Place of the Swift Water,” “Place of Herrings,” or 
“Hillside Country of a Great River,” to mention a few. 
Confusion still clouds the proper translation, although 
modern Saratogans seem to prefer the first of the newer 
group, since it often appears in guide books. 

At any rate, Saratoga’s early prominence was closely 
linked with the mineral springs in the area. Local Indians 
first, and white settlers later, believed them useful in the 
treatment of wounds, gout, rheumatism, and other com- 
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mon eighteenth-century ills. A Dr. Constable of Schenec- 
tady, probably the first medical man to visit the spot, 
pronounced the waters “highly medicinal” in 1770, thus 
giving authority to the widespread belief in their cura- 
tive powers. By 1783, Saratoga and its springs had their 
first prominent guests in the persons of no less an emi- 
nence than General George Washington, the celebrated 
statesman Alexander Hamilton, and Governor George 
Clinton of New York. While summering close by, the 
illustrious trio decided to have a look at the High Rock 
Springs, which already enjoyed considerable local fame. 
They found it a trickle of water “flowing through a 
barrel in the midst of a dense forest.” History unfortu- 
nately does not record that the Father of His Country 
took the waters or bathed in the springs, and it is writ- 
ten that his party left the same evening for Schenectady. 

George Washington was the precursor of many great 
and near-great visitors. At the turn of the century, the 
tourist trade had become so substantial that Gideon 
Putnam, a Massachusetts-born émigré to the Empire 
State, began to construct the first inn, his venerable 
Tavern and Boardinghouse. Putnam sensed the enormous 
potentialities for profit in the springs—perhaps he knew 
of the tradition of “bath” or spa towns in Europe, and 
hoped for such a development in Saratoga. It may have 
been on the strength of such hopes that he built a second 
hostelry in 1811. This edifice he named Congress Hall, 
promptly inaugurating a vogue for patriotic hotel names. 
Other innkeepers quickly took up the new fashion and 
gave the biggest and fanciest hotels such star-spangled 
names as Grand Union, United States, and Union Hall. 
Much later, the grandest hotel of all was christened the 
Gideon Putnam. 

Saratoga’s reputation as a resort was spreading and 
presently drew people from all over the world. In 1825 
it had a once-royal visitor: Joseph Bonaparte, by then ex- 
King of Spain. At Saratoga he was the guest of the presi- 
dent of the American Temperance Union. Later he at- 
tempted to purchase an estate in the neighborhood from a 
stolid old Dutchman who owned one of the best farms. 
Bonaparte offered the crusty old gentleman twenty thou- 
sand dollars, a substantial sum for the times. It is said that 
Mynheer Barhydt puffed his long-stemmed pipe a mo- 
ment, removed it, and remarked: “If it’s worth that to 
you, it’s worth that to me.” The ex-monarch finally 
settled in Bordentown, New Jersey, but occasionally 
revisited Barhydt. Together they went fishing and drank 
the local cider and excellent native peach brandy. It is 
not recorded that he ever called again on the president 
of the American Temperance Union. 

By 1827 Saratoga Springs had become an incorpo- 
rated village, and its mineral waters enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for combating “jaundice, dyspepsia, failing appetite, 
rheumatism, gout, and some species of dropsy, scrofula, 
and paralysis,” according to local boosters. Now, too, it 
became a haven for southern planters and their ladies 
who fled northward when malaria epidemics plagued 
warmer states, thus suddenly and happily establishing 
the custom of the seasonal “cure.” The gay southerners 
brought with them their customary delight in social 
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pleasures, and soon the little town’s social life had be- 
come so important that writers of the time refer to its 
gaiety cure—based, as one narrative primly states, “upon 
the many modes of entertainment and recreation avail- 
able in Saratoga Springs.” 

The southern ladies, quickly bored with the ritual of 
drinking sulphurous waters, cast about for other ways 
to amuse themselves. Since walking was an approved 
sport for proper females, they took to parading up and 
down Broadway, the main street, “with the checked step 
of a funeral procession,” displaying their elegant cha- 
peaux, done up in green ribbons and lilac branches, 
delicate silk parasols, and “cambric and muslin dresses 
with the small bishop sleeves.” Their dashing husbands 
transported six or eight splendid horses from as far 
south as Alabama or the Carolinas in order to shine in 
local carriage promenades. When they tired of these 
pleasures, both ladies and gentlemen gathered on enor- 
mous open porches that fronted all the best hotels. Con- 
gress Hall boasted a piazza seventeen columns long, “each 
delicately entwined with woodbine.” The United States 
Hotel astounded visitors with its row of columns rising 
majestically to the third floor. Menfolk lounged on the 
porches, smoking large cigars and talking of horseflesh. 
Ladies sat embroidering or chatting in the rocking chairs 
scattered about among the ubiquitous brass cuspidors. 

Saratoga’s hostelries carried on half a century of com- 


When originally constructed, Congress Hall had a piazza 
250 feet long and 20 feet wide, and a ballroom 80 feet 
long. The Grand Union topped them all with a dining 


room 306 feet long and 70 feet wide, in which twelve — 


hundred guests could be served at one sitting. These 
twelve hundred did not always, however, receive equally 
superior food. A member of the British Parliament, 
James Silk Buckingham, reported that ten minutes were 
dedicated to breakfast, and that dinner received a bit 
more consideration, occupying twenty-five minutes. Con- 
versation was impeded for some time afterward, since 
many diners rushed from table with their mouths 
crammed with food. Buckingham found the dinners most 
depressing. A “few coarse dishes, lukewarm and badly 
cooked, and a miserable sprinkling of bad vegetables,” 
was his unflattering comment. Dishes of butter and plates 
pi'ed high with bread were placed on long dining tables, 


together with glasses filled with spoons. Containers of | 


vinegar, oil, pepper, and mustard adorned the board. 
Years later dinner became an impressive affair in the 
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hotels, arranged with military precision: corps of waiters 
marched and countermarched with soup and _ victuals 
served at the ringing of a gong. So elaborate did things 
become that one wag is reputed to have asked for “baked 
potatoes with monograms.” 

After dining, both belles and beaux made ready for 
the balls or hops that had become standard evening 
entertainment. These were sometimes informal, as Mr. 
Henry James was to discover to his eternal horror, but 
could also be quite dressy, with “regular full-dress 
toilets” for ladies and “black dress coat, vest, and 
trowsers, white necktie and gloves, and crush hat” de 
rigueur for gentlemen. Between polkas the breathless 
dancers were served such delicacies as champagne, ice 
cream, and blancmange. 

Nothing delighted local society matrons quite so much 
as a distinguished public servant whom they could enter- 
tain in this manner. The venerable Henry Clay was 
literally crowned with a garland of roses and hyacinths 
by an excited admirer on the occasion of his visit. This 
lady, Mrs. DeWitt Clinton, wife of the state governor 
and social arbiter of Saratoga in her time, dared to snub 
a President of the United States in 1839 because he was 
a political opponent of her husband’s. Martin Van Buren, 
the chief executive in question, seemed untroubled by 
the incident, however, possibly because of his notable 
popularity with other ladies—he spent a good deal of 
time, it was observed, promenading on the piazza of the 
United States Hotel in the company of considerable 
numbers of the opposite sex. It was recorded that Henry 
Clay, in Saratoga at the same time, saw Van Buren “at 
the distance of seven women and a half.” The distin- 
guished diarist Philip Hone describes an encounter be- 
tween these two political rivals: “‘I hope I do not 
obstruct your way,’ said the president significantly to 
Mr. Clay, who was endeavoring to pass. ‘Not here, cer- 
tainly,’ replied the veteran in politics and politeness.” 

By now Saratoga had become a family town. Prayers 
were said each evening in the “parlor” of Union Hall. 
Drinking was frowned upon by the temperance move- 
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ment, and older folk decried the “indecency of the polka 
as danced at Saratoga Springs.” This simple way of life 
was doomed to be superseded by a far more sophisticated 
one. In 1842 the first gambling house was opened, in an 
alley near the United States Hotel. With the Civil War, 
other changes came thick and fast: southern dandies 
disappeared from the scene, to be supplanted by war 
contractors, new millionaires in oil, and stock and rail- 
road speculators. The final blow was struck with the 
opening of the first race track in 1864. This became a 
source of unending pride to Saratogans, who described 
it officially as “The Most Classic Race Course in This 
Country, Located Among the Pines, Beautiful to the Eye, 
Rejuvenating to the Horse.” 

Horse racing has properly been described as the sport 
of kings. It requires money. Not just plain money: gobs 
of it. Racing at Saratoga proved no exception. The only 
difference was that at the Saratoga track nineteenth- 
century nouveaux riches took the place of kings. From 
this small but expanding group of dollar princes came 
the sponsors and heavy bettors of the 1870's. A spectacu- 
lar example was John W. (Bet-a-Million) Gates, erst- 
while Midwestern barbed-wire salesman who, after losing 
in one day an estimated four hundred thousand dollars 
on the ponies, recovered a third of it at the gambling 
tables that evening. 

The gaudiest of all the gaming casinos was John 
Morrissey’s establishment, referred to by reformers as 
an “elegant hell.” A one-time bouncer in a_ brothel, 
Morrissey came to Saratoga in 1861, built a red-brick 
structure he called the “Club House,” and decorated it 
ostentatiously with elaborate “toilet rooms, faro parlors, 
and drawing rooms carpeted with soft carpets and deco- 
rated with rich carvings and bronzes” designed to “hold 
the blasé and allure the naive.” It was said players risked 
eighteen thousand dollars on the turn of a single card, 
and that a faro dealer with exceptional skill received 
forty-five hundred dollars a month during the season. 

Mr. Henry James the Younger was at least an observer, 
if not a participant, at Morrissey’s luxurious den of 
iniquity. Perhaps no other tourist has looked at Saratoga 
with so perceptive, or so hostile, an eye. The fastidious 
author thought nostalgically of the “blue Mediterranean, 
and the little white promontory of Monaco” when he 
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looked about and saw the piazzas of the “two monster 


hotels,” which were, of course, the Grand Union and 
Congress Hall. But what really caused Mr. James to 
scurry back to the aristocratic glades of his beloved 
Newport was a typical Saratoga ball. At the entrance of 


a ballroom “blazing with light and the orchestra thunder- 
_ ing a mighty waltz” stood a man “without waistcoat or 
necktie” taking tickets. Informality was the keynote, for 


to Mr. James’ consternation, “the possessor of a pair of 
satin-shod feet, twinkling beneath an uplifted volume of 
gauze and lace and flowers, tripped up the steps with her 
gloved hand on the sleeve of a railway ‘duster.’ He con- 
cluded sadly: “A man in a ‘duster’ at a ball is as good 
as a man in regulation-garments; a young woman danc- 
ing with another young woman is as good as a young 
woman dancing with a young man; . . . a double nega- 
tive in conversation is rather better than a single.” 

Others were not so critical. In 1876, the Emperor of 
Brazil, Dom Pedro II de Alcantara, scion of the Bra- 
ganza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg families, visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Leslie, an enterprising and notorious 
husband-and-wife publishing team, and apparently thor- 
oughly enjoyed his stay. Mrs. Leslie no doubt contrib- 
uted to his enjoyment, for she was a New Orleans 
charmer with looks, a quick mind, and a whim of iron. 
She had acquired several husbands before Mr. Leslie, and 
had once been on the stage with Lola Montez, billed as 
the sister of that provocative siren. Once Mrs. Leslie got 
the publisher in her clutches, she never loosened her hold 
on him or his business, and presently she was part and 
parcel of the enterprise. Mrs. Leslie enjoyed entertaining 
lavishly during the Saratoga season, in an establishment 
that had “the appearance of a German nobleman’s coun- 
try estate” and also boasted anchorage on Lake Lonely, 
where the Leslies’ steam yacht stood moored to a minia- 
ture dock. The dignified Emperor and his little Empress 
took many a sail on the craft, and Mrs. Leslie delighted 
Dom Pedro with her fluency in Spanish and French. The 
monarch gave this lady his autograph, two photo- 
graphs, and his “respectful remembrances,” among other 
tokens of his esteem. The ambitious Mrs. Leslie never 
forgot she had entertained an emperor, and he in turn 
recalled the hours he once spent on the “beautiful little 
pleasure-boat.” 

In the 1890's the magnates discovered Saratoga. Suave 
Richard Canfield, inventor of the card game of the same 
name and a gentleman gambler with a fondness for rich 
food, flashy clothes, and vintage wines, took over the 
old Club House and transformed it into the most splen- 
did gaming establishment in the history of the Springs. 
To it came such swells as Pierre Lorillard, the tobacco 
king. and Julius Fleischmann, the yeast manufacturer. 
But perhaps its most resplendent habitués were the well- 
padded—physically as well as financially—Miss Lillian 
Russell and “Diamond Jim” Brady. The Club House was 
a perfect setting for this sumptuous pair. In the mir- 
rored café Lillian could, after a hard day at the track, 
settle down to her favorite dinner of fresh corn and 
crépes Suzette, prepared by the famous French chef 
Columbin. “Diamond Jim,” bedecked as usual with dia- 
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monds, his “ample shirt front . . . a field of glittering 
studs,” cuffs “held together by carbonaceous jewels the 
size of half dollars,” might, if not at table with Miss 
Russell, mount the stairs to private gaming rooms, where 
chips were available at a hundred dollars for whites, five 
hundred for reds, and a thousand for blues. Later they 
could stroll together in the ten-acre garden, where marble 
nymphs and satyrs were strewn about lavishly among 
beds of brilliant flowers. 

Lillian and Jim were true Saratoga regulars. Lillian 
became a local fixture during the racing season, and 
during the daily carriage parades Saratogans pointed 
with proprietary pride to her fine horses and buggy with 
solid silver trimmings and white doeskin reins. Still, 
she was outdone by Brady. This gentleman thought 
nothing of renting three cottages and staffing them with 
twenty-seven Japanese houseboys. One opened a cigar 
store with the hundreds of fifty-cent clear Havanas he 
accumulated during his period of service. 

When not being publicly admired or entertaining 
friends with an open hand, Jim and Lillian preferred to 


eat, and often spent evenings munching happily away 
together. Gormandizing had become the rule in Sara- 
toga, in contrast to earlier decades. A menu of 1890 still 
exists, complete from the traditional soup (green turtle) 
to the final nuts (almonds). In between there was a stag- 
gering variety of provender: oysters, boiled salmon in 
lobster sauce, sweetbreads, filets of beef, supreme of 
chicken, terrapin, the ever-present Saratoga chips (in- 
vented by a local chef), partridge on toast, Roquefort, 
ices, fruits, champagne, Roman punch, and Benedictine. 
No wonder Brady had a stomach six times normal size, 
and Lillian struggled endlessly with a vanishing waist- 
line. Lillian was partial to all good edibles, but almost 
obsessed with corn. The vegetable was reputed to be the 
real secret of Brady’s supposed success with her, since 
he shared this passion. He boasted of his ability to con- 
sume two dozen ears at a single sitting. Many a dandy 
envied Brady’s friendship with the coy darling of the 
Elegant Eighties. To the era of plush she was the essence 
of womankind: voluptuous but unsophisticated, roman- 
tically inclined, yet realistic enough to enjoy a twelve- 
course meal without blinking a lovely eye. Stockbrokers 
and sporting men alike sighed over the bosomy, gem- 
encrusted lady. 


After the turn of the century, reformers began to 
clamor for control of gambling at Saratoga. Newspapers 
took up the cry, and presently legislators took a hand in 
matters. As a result, the state outlawed bookmaking, and 
in 1911 the Saratoga Racing Association’s gates closed. 
Later they were reopened, and the track operated all 
through the Roaring Twenties. Every season thirty-five 
to sixty thousand horse players poured into town. Boot- 
leggers mitigated the painful realities of Prohibition, and 
the spring water was now used in mixed drinks, its 
dubious medicinal value forgotten. The depression came 
and went, and in 1934 a major and sinister change oc- 
curred. Big-time gamblers and gangsters muscled in at 
Saratoga. Now there came to the track people like 
Arnold Rothstein, “pasty-faced, cod-eyed, ever immacu- 
lately clad in black and white”; Sam Rosoff, a shady, 
rather Rabelaisian contractor with a penchant for 
betting; and Lucky Luciano, not yet exiled to his un- 
fortunate native land. 

But not all the changes were so hapless. Earlier, the 
State Reservation at Saratoga had been created by the 
legislature, in order to preserve the springs, which were 
rapidly being depleted by private owners; in 1935 the 
Saratoga Spa, planned under Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and executed by Dr. Simon Baruch, father of 
Bernard Baruch, was opened to the public. The State of 
New York had purchased all the principal springs, along 
with a 1,200-acre wooded reservation surrounding them, 
and built a group of pleasing brick structures in a style 
blending Georgian and Williamsburg colonial. Among 
them are three majestic bath pavilions, where today’s 
visitor may relax in the buoyant, bubbling waters as 
well as drink them. There is a pool for those who prefer 
to swim rather than soak; a Hall of Springs, for 
serious drinkers only; a research institute; a recreation 
center; and, of course, the fabulous Gideon Putnam 
Hotel, which has a registered nurse on duty in the din- 
ing room, advertises that “the Spa’s mineral baths bubble 
nerves and curves away,” and emphasizes such things 
as special diets and a gentle golf course for its guests. 

Visitors still supply the local gossip. Not long ago 
the natives were gasping over the munificence exhibited 
by a Cuban magnate, who, as a reward for good service, 
gave two bellhops an exciting trip to Havana with all 
expenses paid. The young men were installed in one of 
the best hotels and provided with a variety of exotic 
entertainments, including cockfights. 

But for several years now Saratogans have been con- 
cerned over the periodic investigations into racing prac- 
tices and gambling inaugurated by former Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Any tourist town is loath to consider 
losing a multimillion-dollar business that attracts hordes 
of visitors, even if for only one month each year; 
Saratoga is no different. Nevertheless, whatever happens 
in the uncertain present, behind the town’s dusty facade 
lies a mellow past, immutable and enduring, unequaled 
in the history of resort towns in America. Saratoga will 
always be a place of lively memories, where an enor- 
mous variety of scintillating nineteenth-century individ- 
ualists came and left their special mark. @@® @ = 
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short story 


IT WAS A BIG BLACK KITCHEN, as befitted the main house 
of Captain del Olmo’s farm. The building was low, old, 
and rectangular. On the inside, it formed a broad patio, 
almost like a town plaza, quartered by paths that made 
it look like a heraldic shield. Between two decapitated 
columns, a large opening—which in years past had been 
a door—marked the way out to the fields. 

The servant, with a half-lighted brand, stirred up the 
fire, which was dying out with a red sunset glow. 

Around a small, greasy table three men were playing 
a local version of the Spanish card game called truque. 
From time to time, the servant brought them maté, and 
while he waited for the empty vessel he watched the play, 
at the same time petting one of the two big, shaggy dogs 
growling half asleep by the fire, their heads stretched 
out over their front legs. 

The captain squinted at his cards and in a strained 
and somewhat sly voice recited: 
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Friend Don Salvador 
I’ve come to visit you 


A visitarlo he venido 
Amigo Don Salvador 
Con una noche fieraza With a stormy night 

Y una helada de mi flor. And the frost of my flush. 

Don Nicomedes—whom the captain had turned to as he 
sang out “flush”—uttered an oath and looked at the 
overseer, saying, “I pass, and you?” 

“I bet,” the overseer replied, stretching his legs under 
the table and jingling his spurs. He was a man hardened 
by life in the open, stocky, somewhat bowlegged, with a 
grizzled mustache. He wore boots made from the skin of 
a colt’s legs, a black gaucho skirt, and a pleated wool 
shirt. Don Nicomedes’ clothes were gaucho combined 
with some of the garments of a rich townsman, and Cap- 
tain del Olmo’s had something of the gaucho and some- 
thing of the military. 

“Flush, and I make my bet,” shouted the captain, 
squeezing the corner of a card between thumb and fore- 
finger and holding it up, ready to slap it down. 

“I’m out,” said Don Nicomedes, throwing in his cards 
in dismay. 

“What a coward!” said the overseer. “You shoot with- 
out even drawing. If I had had those two strong cards 


I would have stuck by them all my life.” vp ‘a 3 
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“What should I do when he challenges, if he always 
makes his flush?” answered Don Nicomedes, revealing 
his fear of losing a big pot. He was the richest man in 
the region, and also the most miserly. Captain del Olmo 
was the caudillo del pago—the man of his word. The 
gauchos for several miles around had given him the 
title because of the personal courage he had displayed 
in civil strife and because of their admiration for his 
pride and generosity. He was a man who would risk his 
life for anything: for an idea or a word, for a woman 
or a sash. Even Don Nicomedes—who would not walk a 
step for anyone—respected and liked him. 

Outside, a thunderclap sounded in the night. 

“Blessed St. Barbara,” said the overseer. “It’s raining 
and thundering enough to make you want to be in bed. 
And the old man hasn’t come back. Do-you think some- 
thing’s happened to him?” 

They continued playing. The captain had won several 
coins and he jangled them in his money belt, as if teas- 
ing his rich neighbor, especially when they were betting 
against each other. 

The sound of the rain dissolved in the straw of the 
roof, and the wind split on the beams as on the blade 
of a sword. Wheels were heard near the door, and the 
card players looked up questioningly when the figure of 
a bearded old man, water pouring off the folds of his 
poncho, appeared on the threshold. He was trembling, 
and terror stamped his face. The dogs, which had been 
aroused by the noise, stared out at the patio, shivering 
and vigilant. 

“What's the matter, Don Paulo?” the overseer asked. 
The old man wanted to answer, but shock had left him 
tongue-tied. 

“Out with it! Is the flock of sheep on the hill?” the 
owner asked. 

“I saw it right there, just beyond the rocks, and they 
were peaceful when I left, but-———” 


“But what?” asked the captain and the overseer at the 


same time. 

“But I also saw the Evil One. He crossed my path, 
bless God”—and the old man made the sign of the cross. 

The men waited breathlessly. The captain, who did not 
take apparitions very seriously, asked: “And he held an 
oil lamp in his hand, didn’t he, old man?” 

“No, sir. I saw a black shadow who ordered me to 
halt. He was wrapped in a poncho and mounted on a 
grayish-white horse, fiery enough to round up lightning 
and snorting smoke and flame.” 

“And you, did you halt?” 

“I quieted my horse, cocked my rifle, and asked him 
what he wanted.” 

“Good for the old man!” said a voice, as everyone 
waited expectantly. The servant, carrying the maté at 
such an angle that it was about to spill, approached the 
group, as if two straps were pulling him along by the 
eyes. 

“He asked if I wanted to gamble with him, and he 
came closer,” the old man went on. “My horse turned 
around on me, to run away, but as soon as the shadow 
was near enough | fired my rifle at his nose. His charger 


‘reared up and pawed at the air as if he were scratching 


the wind, while the shadow broke out in a laugh as long 
as a whinny. Then I drove my spurs into my old nag 
and was off like a streak. But I heard him say that in 
just a little while he would be with us.” 

The old man told all this so seriously and in such 
terror that the men looked at each other, wondering 
whether it was a joke. 

Another thunderclap exploded with a metallic sound, 
followed by a long, hoarse echo like a monstrous growl. 

Then there was a deep silence in the fields, as if all 
sounds had been swallowed by the dark mouth of the 
storm. 

The neighing of a horse cut the night like a bugle 
call. The dogs, which had gone out into the fields, barked 
furiously. The captain jumped up and seized his gun to 
go out. 

“Don’t go, captain,” several voices cried at once. 

“And why not?” 

“Don’t go out, captain, wait,” repeated the voice of 
Don Nicomedes. 

The dogs, as if fleeing from supernatural danger, 
launched a double howl and retreated to the door, which 
the captain, with the overseer behind him, was trying 
to open. Their neighbor and the servant stopped them 
and propped it shut with a log that had been stored in 
the kitchen for firewood. The mastifis began to bark 
again, scratching at the door to get in. 

“At least let the poor animals in,” shouted the over- 
seer, as he knocked the log away with a blow, sending 
it crashing to the floor. 

Then the owner and the overseer, snatching up their 
weapons, went out, while the dogs, emboldened now, 
rushed into the darkness. 

Another whinny, as before, was heard close by. 

“Who goes there?” demanded an aggressive voice. 
“Ave Maria,” replied another voice. 

Without sin. What do you want?” 

“I’m a stranger here, and I am lost, sir,” said the 
voice. The men remained silent a moment, as if they 
doubted. Wavering between terror and curiosity, those 
who had remained inside finally mustered the courage 
to show their heads. A gust of superstition blew harshly 
against every forehead, and passing by their napes 
turned into a cold snake slithering down their backs. 

“Come closer, we can’t see you,” the captain shouted. 

“The night is very dark,” said the voice as the clear 
silhouette of an apparently riderless horse came into 
view six or eight paces away. 

“Good evening,” said the man who till now had been 
invisible, showing his head through a black poncho. The 
dogs, which had not stopped growling, retreated in 
cowardly fashion, the hair of their withers standing on 
end. The overseer chased them away. 

“Dismount, friend,” the captain invited in a firm tone. 
The rider put his feet on the ground. The light that came 
from inside the building half illuminated him. The two 
men watched each other, distrusting—a distrust that the 
captain, out of pride, hid under exaggerated courtesy. 
The stranger advanced, offered his hand, and said: “I 
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like a moth, to ask if I could spend the night.” 

The light was full on him now. He held the reins in 
his hand. Even though the poncho covered him almost 
completely, you could make him out as a luxuriously 
dressed gaucho, tall, lean, swarthy, with a pointed beard 
and a long divided mustache. He was wearing black 


boots, silver spurs, a broad-brimmed hat, and a white 
scarf around his neck. 

“You, lead this animal into the stable,” 
ordered the servant, and, addressing himself to the recent 


the captain 


arrival and pointing to the door, he added, “Go on in, 
friend.” The stranger entered without hesitation, like a 
man who is entitled to every attention. He greeted those 
inside one by one, without making any class distinction, 
and took a seat at the card table. Terrorized, old Paulo 
scrutinized him from a corner, and under his bushy 
brows his eyes “looked like the two of diamonds.” The 
stranger noticed this, and, facing the old man, he said 
smilingly, “Didn’t I tell you, friend, that I would be 
with you right away?” 

Everyone was astonished, and more confused than 
ever. The corners of the traveler’s white kerchief showed 
powder burns. The old man fell into shocked silence. 

The stranger smiled.« 

“Don’t anyone move,” the captain called haughtily. 
“Whether the gentleman is a man or a devil, he is in my 
house, and in his own. It is my duty to make the time he 
spends under this roof pleasant, so, to kill time, I'll play 
a man’s game with whoever wants to gamble.” 

For his only answer, the stranger took the cards, 
shuffled them long and patiently, dryly laid them on the 
table, and, without looking at his opponent, who had 
taken a seat opposite him, said, “Cut.” 

The captain cut, while the stranger loosened his belt 
and laid it, jingling with gold, on the table. The duel 
began. The spectators, for all their misgivings, crowded 
around the table, while the overseer, clutching the handle 


of his knife, devoured the new fais with his eyes. 

The man dealt. The captain bet a gold coin on a jack, 
against his rival’s king. The stranger took the pack again. 
His very next card was another king. The captain lost. 
The stranger shuffled again; the captain cut. He bet 
several coins and lost again. They continued playing 
until dawn. The stranger would win two or three hands 
and then lose one, as if to encourage his opponent. The 

captain struggled to maintain his habitual composure, 
but he was sweaty and in a bad humor. The visitor + kept 
on smiling. And they continued to play. 

Dawn came. aie 

“What do you bet?” the stranger asked. 

“The herd of steers in the woodland pasture.” 

Before dealing, the stranger turned and tossed a coin 
to the servant, saying: “Ché, saddle up my horse, for 
day is breaking.” 

The boy, looking like a simpleton, picked up the coin 
and stumbled off to carry out the order. 

“A two and a five,” said the stranger, laying the 
cards on the table. 

“I’m in,” said the captain, as if he weren’t the only 
one betting, and he placed his bet on the five. 

The stranger turned the pack over and began to deal, 
quickly at first, watching the suits, and then slowly. 
And the cards went on appearing one by one. It seemed 
that all the suits and all the numbers but the ones they 
were betting on would come up. 

“Do you want to quit?” the visitor asked. 

“No, sir,” the captain replied. “Just deal.” 

He dealt another card. All heads bent tensely: it w 
the two. 

The captain got up, covered with sweat, looked the 
stranger in the eye, and said in a mild voice: “That’s 
all right, friend. You’ve beaten me fair and square.” 

The winner stuffed several piles of coins into his belt, 
buckled it around his waist, lit a cigarette, and took his 
leave of the astonished circle. The overseer—knife in 
hand and blind with rage—rushed at him, but the cap- 
tain shoved him aside, reprimanding him. The mys- 
terious man confined himself to thanking the owner of 
the house and, paying no attention to his attacker, put 
on his hat and went out. 

It was broad daylight by now. The servant was wait- 
ing with the horse. The stranger tightened the knot of 
his kerchief, grasped the reins, once more shook hands 
with the captain, who had accompanied him outside, 
mounted spryly, pulled his hat down in front, and set off 
at a loping gait. 

“And did he collect the herd?” various voices asked 
the captain, who, many years later, was telling the story 
to a band of revolutionaries around the fire. 

“Nobody ever came to look for my steers, but a few 
days after the incident a plague struck tight-fisted Don 
Nicomedes’ herd, and every dawn his place looked like 
a slaughterhouse. He was left without a single animal. 
The whole corral ‘went to the devil.’ ” 

“And wasn’t it the Devil himself?” a voice inquired. 

“As a matter of fact .. . who else could it have been?” 
the captain replied. @ @ @ 
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PEDRO DE BETANCOURT DEVOTED HIS LIFE TO INDIANS AND SLAVES 


WHEN THE AGED Mrs. Betancourt finished reading the 
passage of the Gospel that tells how, by the star of 
Bethlehem, God led the Wise Men to the manger that 
served His Son as a cradle, the slim young man who 
was listening to her declared: “I too want to achieve 
Divine Glory!” 

Pointing to the Bible, the old woman said, 
longing is sincere, open it. It will be your guide! 

Without hesitation, the youth opened the book. The 
page revealed the figure of a man in a blue robe, with 
a strong face and a beard stirred by the wind, walking 
on the water of a lake. 

“Nephew, our Lord has shown you the way,” Mrs. 
Betancourt exclaimed when she saw the picture. “You 
will achieve your glory, as the Son saved Peter—walk- 
ing on the water!” 

Those were prophetic words. For within sixteen years 
the young man who expressed the wish in the little 
house on the outskirts of Villaflor, in the Canary Islands, 
that day in the mid-seventeenth century, had crossed the 
Atlantic and, through charitable deeds in aid of his New 
World brothers, had attained that genuine human gran- 
deur, so rare in any epoch, which we know as holiness. 

Among his notable characteristics were his vision, 
which extended beyond the opaque curtain of the pres- 
ent, and the fervor of his convictions, by which he over- 
came all obstacles. 

It is a pity that most of the historians and biographers 
of Pedro de San José Betancourt were so dazzled by the 
brilliance of the legends woven around this “mystic” 
that they left us few facts about the man himself. But it 
is a mistake to consider him purely and simply a “mirac- 
ulous being” or a fanatic—and to a certain degree an 
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egoist spurred on by the single, vehement desire to win 
a place in Heaven. Little Brother Pedro, as his con- 
temporaries called him, was much more than that. He 
was a fighter for human rights, inspired by the age-old 
hope for equality and universal brotherhood. He was the 
“Baptist” who, in his preaching, dared defy the murder- 
ous fury of the “Herods” of his era, the stubborn, self- 
denying teacher who by lesson and example managed 
to shake off the people’s profound apathy and open the 
way for the ideas of independence that two centuries — 


Votive paintings and daily flowers show Guatemalan people’s 
ion to Pedro de San José Betanc 
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Brother Pedro, friend and protector of Indians, em and the 
poor, as depicted in an old print 


later ended the haughty Spanish Empire in America. 

If ever a man was born under an adverse sign and ill 
suited to the task of giving character to an epoch, it was 
the third son of Amador Gonzalez de Betancourt. On 
March 19, 1626, the father had just completed a bad 
deal in sheep in Granadilla, a small town on the island 
of Tenerife in the Canaries, when his eldest son Pablo 
arrived with the news that Amador had lost his fortune, 
that schemers at Court had pursuaded the King to cancel 
his title of Grandee of the Canaries, and that at home 
in Villaflor his wife Ana Garcia had given birth to a 
rachitic child whom they had named Pedro de San José. 
To be sure, two centuries before on the same date Juan 
de Betancourt, Amador’s great-great-grandfather, had 


taken possession of the Canary Islands in the name of 
His Most Serene Majesty of Castile. The few witnesses 
who heard Amador’s bad news and, trying to console 
him, declared that the new-born child would win even 
higher glories than those that had been lost, never sus- 

pected they would turn out to be prophets. 

During his childhood, Pedro’s only teacher was his 
maternal aunt, a woman of exemplary piety and infinite 
goodness, and her teaching was undoubtedly a powerful 
influence in molding the character of the future “herald 
of human dignity and liberty.” But while this boy— 
destined, according to the simple farmers, to recover the 
glories of the Betancourts—was being taught to do his 
duty to God, his father taught him the art of work, 
through the rough job of a shepherd, which he learned 
to perfection. A much-handled wooden cross, which he 
had carved himself, occupied a favored place under his 
hard pillow. Its companion was a rustic crook. 

When he was thirteen, the boy told his father that 
he wanted to take up an ecclesiastical career, but the 
parent considered theological training poor preparation 
for success in life, and forbade it. As an example of the 
boy’s nascent piety and love for his fellow men, it is 
recorded that after the tiresome daily round of sheep- 
herding in the craggy spurs of Mt. Teide, he spent his 
leisure moments reading the Gospels—especially the 
Sermon on the Mount, in which Jesus proclaims the 
Kingdom of Social Justice—or visiting sick poor people 
in the neighboring villages. At seventeen, with his father’s 
permission, he entered the service of a fur trader, who 
took him to Madrid. 

Pedro first heard of the West Indies in the Court of 
the Spanish Kings. Although it was nearly a century and 
a half after the death of Columbus, his adventurous 
spirit continued to influence Spain. Every son of good 
family who wanted to make a career for himself longed 
to travel to America. Those who came back rich spoke 
of lands always green, with flowers and birds in all the 
colors of the rainbow, where the sands of the rivers 
were nuggets of gold and the mountain rocks were blocks 
of silver. 

Pedro was not excited by such reports. He devoted 
himself to more significant things. He read Los Tratados 
and La Destruccion de las Indias, the two denunciations 
of the conquistadors’ barbarity written in 1522 by Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas, one of the most illustrious friars 
to come to the New World. In the Royal Archives he 
read the reports of evangelical missionaries on the in- 
iquities perpetrated on the Indians. From sailors on 
shore leave he learned of the Negro slaves crowded into 
filthy holds. Pedro’s sensitive spirit multiplied the suffer- 
ings he read or heard about, and the idea of going to 
the New World to fight for those “pariahs” stirred in 
his mind. 

In 1648, called by his father, who needed him to help 
with the flocks, he returned to his island village and 
shepherd’s chores. This separation from the life of the 
capital, which suited his spirit and hopes better, was 
almost as painful for him as if they had torn an arm out 
by the roots, and he became withdrawn, enigmatic, and 
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and his brothers, more caustically, called him “an inept 
and lazy one who only liked to rest in the shade of the 
trees.” The only place where he found serenity, consola- 
tion, and understanding was in the little house on the 
outskirts of Villaflor. There he heard from the lips of his 
maternal aunt the words mentioned earlier that illumined 
the new way he was to follow. 

On Saturday, February 18, 1651, almost a year and a 
half after that incident, and after a long journey in 
which he became acquainted with Cuba and the northern 
part of the Kingdom of Guatemala, he reached its capital 
—Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala. He was 
twenty-four years old at the time. 

In those days, Santiago de los Caballeros de Guate- 
mala, known today as Antigua, Guatemala, had some 
seventy thousand inhabitants, including Spaniards, crio- 
llos, Negroes, and Indians. Because of its wealth and its 
enthusiasm for culture, it was known as the second 
metropolis of Tierra Firme (the mainland). Situated 
in a level and beautiful valley surrounded by volcanoes, 
it had straight streets and many buildings, including 
large monasteries, sumptuous temples, somber convents, 
good schools, beautiful palaces, and large comfortable 
houses. In them the members of missionary organiza- 
tions, the military, civil, and church authorities, the 
rich landowners, and other important people of the 
colony lived and worked. 

But not all its inhabitants were as wealthy as the city. 
Slums lined muddy, filthy alleys. There, in squalor and 
degradation, the creators of all that wealth and comfort, 
the true owners of those lands, vegetated and died. 

Ever since Las Casas’ denunciation, the Council of 
Indies had insisted that its colonial representatives em- 
ploy tolerance and fair treatment in dealing with the 
new subjects of His Majesty Philip IV. But the officials, 
including those in the Kingdom of Guatemala, whether 


for selfish interests or out of indolence, continued chained 
to the prejudices and customs of the first conquistadors. 
They treated the natives and the Negroes as mere beasts 
of burden. Money, stipends, and honors were their only 
objectives. For the soldiers to invade the Indian villages, 
burn the huts, assassinate the old and sick, rape the 
women, and carry off the men and boys in chains to be 
worked mercilessly in the mines and on the indigo and 
cacao plantations, was an everyday occurrence and taken 
for granted. 

Moreover, when a voice was raised demanding mercy 
for these unfortunates, all the authorities, from the am- 
bitious Fernando de Altamirano—Count of Santiago de 
Calimaya and Captain General—down to the lowest 
officers of the night watch, made it clear, unofficially to 
be sure, that Spain had not discovered and conquered 
the Indies in order to save and aid their pagan inhabi- 
tants but to gain possession of their material riches. 
Therefore, to take the side of those pagans was a crime 
against the interests of the Crown. 

Pedro was horrified by such cynicism and cruelty. 
Overflowing with that ethical leaven which is the best 
element of the Catholic religion, he rejected from the 
start any material gain for himself and resolved to de- 
vote the rest of his life to the “defense and protection of 
the helpless.” 

Considering the Evangelical Missions a means for ac- 
complishing his purpose, he enrolled some months later 
in the Jesuit school of San Borja, whose teachers were 
especially pious and distinguished. 

He followed ecclesiastical studies for a little more 
than three years. His weakness in Latin declensions pre- 
vented him from joining the priesthood, but his gener- 
osity, kindness, patience, and cheerfulness gained him, 
many friends and strengthened his faith in his fellow 
men during this period. 

Undoubtedly his entrance into the Third Order of St. 


Antigua, Guatemala, nestles below volcanoes Fuego and Acatenango (in background). In foreground, Palace of the Captains General 
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Francis of Assisi was a decisive si in his life. His 


first illusions shattered, and in extreme poverty, in June 
1654 he entered the Calvary Convent, where novice 
brothers were trained. There, in the heart of the Indian 
district, he spent his probationary period, and his ob- 
servant eye saw the needs of the forgotten people of the 
kingdom. After rigorous spiritual exercises and arduous 
physical labor—he worked as a hod carrier in the con- 
struction of the convent chapel—he made his profession 
of faith and received the secular investiture. It was the 
year 1656. Once dressed in the habit of a tertiary, he 
began his remarkable ministry of self-denial and mercy. 

The colonizers, men of narrow minds and petrified 
spirits, held to the principle that the Indians and Negroes 
were incapable of learning to read and write; moreover. 
since they were “inferior beings,” ignorance was their 
natural condition and they did not need the benefits of 
education. Pedro, who considered teaching fundamental 
to his program of social action, ignored this doctrine 
and near the convent, in a little straw hut whose owner 
had given it to him before she died, he established a 
humble center of primary education. This was the first 
public primary school in Central America. Within a 
few months more than fifty Indian children had been 
initiated into the secrets of grammar and arithmetic. 
Nevertheless, neither the government authorities nor his 
spiritual superiors paid any attention to the experiment, 
much less helped it. Only his brother tertiary Pablo 
Sanchez collaborated with him for a while. 

But Pedro continued his cultural work, not only among 
the children who attended the school, but also by giving 
practical lessons and moral and material support to 
people abandoned in hospitals, prisons, and outlying dis- 
tricts. He saw that, no different from the white men, 
they enjoyed learning. While he administered medicine 
to cure them, he amused them with games or taught 
them how to do simple tasks that would help them live 
better. He spoke to them about “One who can do every- 
thing,” who saw their suffering and the excesses of the 
conquistadors; he promised that the hour would soon 
come when “He” would baptize them with liberty and 
the usurpers with fire. A hundred and sixty-six years 
later, this prophecy materialized in Central American 
independence. 

Despite his broad vision, Pedro himself probably 
never dreamed of Central American independence. But 
he was inspired to help the inhabitants of the area 
progress by combating ignorance, misery, and disease. 
In the reactionary view of a group of encomenderos 
(holders of land grants with virtual ownership of the 
Indians living on their estates), he represented a danger 


to their economic interests, so they plotted to boycott © 


the humble educator. Unfortunately, he had preached 
against the cruelty and avarice of Pedro Ortiz, one of 
the richest and most influential men in the city, and also 
the worst, for even the authorities had singled this gentle- 
man out for the bad treatment he accorded his servants. 
Allying themselves with this powerful churl, the enco- 

menderos succeeded in cutting off a good deal of Pedro’s 


education in Central America. Among the innovations 


Pedro took the attack in stride and, praying to God 
for the souls of his detractors, continued his struggle. 
Fortunately, his friends were more numerous than his 
enemies and used their influence to have Fray Payo de 
Ribera, the Archbishop named in 1657, assign a small 
subsidy for maintenance of the school. Thus Pedro found 
himself in a better financial position than before the 
intrigues. In the years that followed he was occupied 
with various educational and religious activities. He 
wrote rosaries and prayers for spiritual exercises. He col- 
laborated with Brother Pablo Sanchez in the preparation 
of the Breviario Cristiano, which foreshadowed our 
modern books of readings, and with Father Juan de 
Dios del Cid in the correction of Instrucciones para 
Hallar el Punto Anil (Instructions for Finding the Stand- 
ard Shade of Indigo). This last was a book to facilitate 
the work of the dye industry, then very important in 
the city and surrounding area. 

Meanwhile, the children who attended morning classes 
in the school and the adults who came in the afternoon 


Hospital in Antigua named for Pedro. The one he founded no 
longer remains in earthquake-p/agued city 


to listen to the enlightened teacher swelled in number 
until they could no longer fit into the hut. Pedro, with 
the help of some neighbors, had to enlarge the building. 
His evening sermons were attended by dozens of people, 
many from provinces as far away as Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. Among them were men who later would carry 
his teachings to all the world. 

Pedro spoke to them of “Christian charity” and told 
them that, contrary to theories then prevailing, “the pig- 
mentation of the skin has nothing to do with intelligence 
and feelings,” that all men—white, black, or copper- 
colored—were sons of God with equal rights. Moreover, 
he told them that the best weapon for fighting ignorance 
and brutality was kindness and that working for better 
treatment for the destitute, far from being a crime, was 
the duty of every good Christian since it was the funda- 
mental principle of Jesus’ doctrine. 

Pedro de Betancourt thus opened the way for public 
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he introduced were the use of printed books for teach- 
ing—printing came to Guatemala in 1660—and the 
elimination of corporal punishment. He was the first to 
recognize that the idea that learning enters with beating 
is false and unproductive. The scientific bases of modern 
pedagogy were not formulated by the Swiss educator 
Johann Pestalozzi until 1820. But Pedro de Betancourt 
sensed them intuitively and put them into practice. 

In 1659 new tasks demanded the attention of the tire- 
less ex-student. At that time, the city council, in view of 
the lack of facilities, ordered the three existing hospitals 
to admit only wealthy patients. Indians and Negro slaves 
could be attended in serious cases, provided their owners 
paid their expenses. Although he did not even have the 
money to buy a new habit, Pedro founded a shelter for 
the poverty-stricken sick and convalescent in his miser- 
able hut. 

He requested the necessary license from the authori- 
ties. From neighbors and alms-givers he obtained cots, 
beds, and appropriate clothing. Finally, he persuaded a 
group of thirty pious citizens to promise to provide daily 
food for the new establishment. His first patient was an 
old Negress clothed in rags and with her flesh gnawed 
away by leprosy. In the weeks following, many others 
arrived. Seeing how uncomfortable the quarters were be- 
coming, Pedro began to build a large hall on the ad- 
jacent lot. The Archbishop took an interest in Pedro’s 
new project, congratulated him, and gave him money 
to complete the infirmary. 

The day that Pedro put the ailing Negress to bed on 
a crude cot marked the point of departure for his 
greatest achievement: the Belén Hospital for the Poor— 
where discrimination was unknown, where body and soul 
received equal care and hygiene was an essential part of 
every treatment. That day marked the beginning of social 
welfare work in Guatemala. 

During the morning, Pedro gave classes in his school 
and attended the patients in the shelter. During the after- 
noon he gathered alms and made the rounds of the 
prisons. Evenings, he worked on the masonry of the new 
building, with the help of volunteers. In 1664 he opened 
the hospital to the public. About the same time he estab- 
lished a home for homeless children and a public cloth- 
ing supply with “an abundance of cloaks, . . . jackets, 
and all kinds of garments” for the tattered and penniless. 
Later he amplified the welfare services, constructing new 
rooms for volunteers and out-of-towners and establishing 
a school for illiterate convalescents. 

A rule of the Third Order forbidding its members to 
engage in works not authorized by the Superior, the 
moral rot that undermined other monastic institutions, 
and the need for an organization that could carry out 
the social-human program he had undertaken as his mis- 
sion, induced this Knight of Christ to place another 
blazon on his escutcheon by founding the Order of 
Bethlehemite Hospitalers. This was a congregation of 
idealists, with the basic objective of aiding the sick and 
the destitute, under rigid rules of discipline. Although 
admission was by simple vote, the Bethlehemites fulfilled 
their obligations so well that in 1687 Pope Innocent XI 


authorized the order to take the same vows and have the 


same authority and privileges as the Augustinian Friars. 

The beneficent effects of Pedro’s labor reached such 
far-off points as the Philippines, Peru, and the Canaries. 
Its moral ramifications put Pedro on a plane with Las 
Casas and with the heroic Bishop Antonio Valdivieso, 
stabbed to death in Nicaragua in 1549 by an encomen- 
dero for defending the Indians. That incident was still 
vividly remembered when “Brother Pedro” began his 
work on behalf of the Indians, so it is not surprising 
that many people and even some members of religious 
orders failed to hold a high opinion of it. Nevertheless, 
intrigues were no longer possible, for thousands of 
people of all social classes venerated the “holy man.” 

In his last years, Pedro started a campaign to improve 
working conditions in the mines. To gather data he 
made two trips through the provinces; while preparing 
for a third, he had to abandon all physical labor and 
retire to his cell, on the order of his doctor. Powerful 
men and humble men crowded into the room, united in 
their desire to behold the prematurely wrinkled face and 
penetrating black eyes of the inspired “pioneer.” Paying 
no heed to his illness or to the advice of the doctor, Fray 
Pedro de Betancourt labored over the books that were 
to be his spiritual testament. He worked ardently, for 
he was beginning to lose his eyesight. For these works 
alone—Instruccién al Hermano de la Cruz (Instruction 
to the Brother of the Cross) and Reglas de la Confra- 
ternidad de los Bethlemitas (Rules of the Fraternity of 
the Bethlehemites), in which Pedro expounded the fun- 
damental principles of his doctrine—he should be ranked 
alongside such initiates of spiritual truth as Pythagoras, 
Lao-tse, St. Paul, and St. John the Baptist. 

Pedro de San José Betancourt died in his little cell 
in the Belén Hospital on April 25, 1667, after a brief 
period of suffering. Only forty-one years old, he may 
be said to have burned himself out. He was buried in 
the Franciscan church after elaborate funeral rites at- 
tended by all the authorities and nobles. His people—the 
people he had always fought for—prevented by the 
guards’ lances from accompanying him to his final rest- 
ing place, showed their gratitude by piling bouquets of 
wild flowers and wax candles on his bier. 

Today, three hundred years after the beginning of his 
crusade, Pedro’s mortal remains rest in the reconstructed 
chapel of the old Convent of San Francisco. Despite his 
thousands of admirers and innumerable petitions on his 
behalf, his canonization has not yet been possible. The 
only official recognization of his merits was the authori- 
zation by Pope Clement XIV that he be accorded pri- 
vate veneration “inasmuch as the theoretical and moral 
virtues . . . of the venerable servant of God Fray Pedro 
de Betancourt are established, in heroic degree.” Per- 
haps the ascetic Canarian lacks the universal stature of 
the saint of Assisi. But the twinkling candles and the 
branches of fresh, sweet-smelling flowers that people 
from everywhere place on his tomb day after day prove 
that the human greatness he attained in his sixteen years 
in Guatemala has not been equaled, and that the spiritual 
influence of his work still survives and spreads. @ @ @ 
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Former head of Pan American Union 


left his estate to help Aig 
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SMILING, COURTEOUS, AND CORDIAL, he walked the two 
students out to the corridor to say goodbye, and then 
went back to his office to make some notes. The dull light 
of the rainy afternoon filtered through the wide win- 
dows of the austere room. It had been a busy day: meet- 
ings, letters, dictation, lunch in honor of the Paraguayan 
schoolteachers, the interview with the Venezuelan jour- 
nalist. At the age of seventy-five, Leo S. Rowe found it 
hard to keep up the schedule he had set himself in 
1920, when he had entered upon this work that afforded 
him the deepest satisfaction. Besides, this last visit 
naturally worried him. The case was just like many 
others, but he could not be indifferent to the plight of 
these two Ecuadorean students—intelligent, well edu- 
cated, determined to win their doctorates at all costs but 
visibly anxious about the sudden cut-off of the allow- 
ances from home that supplemented their scholarships. 

They had come by bus from Chicago to ask for help. 
The loan would be made discreetly, through the univer- 
sity, as so often before. Their only surety—and it was 
sufficient—was a recommendation from their dean and 
his own inner certainty that in the end his help would 
not be wasted. This had been proved by many of the 
hundreds of Latin American students with whom he had 
maintained a close friendship over the years. The likable 
Cuban, for example, bohemian and flighty but an ex- 
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cellent painter, who was now contributing similarly to 
the support of an artist friend. Or the Chilean mathe- 
matician, whom he had met during the depression—a _ 
time when the situation of the Latin American students — 
was truly alarming—and who was now lending a help- 
ing hand to his compatriots as they returned from study — 
abroad so that they would not sink into professional — 
anonymity. 
Opposed as always to making people work overtime, _ 
he dismissed his chauffeur. As he left the marble build- — 
ing by the back door, the steady, icy rain struck his bare pene 5 hec 
head. He would not be able to take his usual evening a three times via Europe 
walk. So much the better: he could read further in i was customary in th 
Sumner Welles’ Where Are We Heading?, which he had 
been thinking about since the night before. He hurried University of La Pl 
home, pursued by the echo of his footsteps on the gravel ' h} 
walk of the Aztec Garden. First of all, he must make — 
sure what time the reception at the Bolivian Embassy 
was to be held. As he leafed through his calendar he 
realized with surprise that it was only nineteen days till 
Christmas 1946. In the morning he would telephone the 
University of Chicago and provide for a monthly sum 
to be given the two students until they got their degrees; 
then they could celebrate the holiday without worry. 
He was sure that when the time came he would be 
indirectly repaid. Ever since his days as a professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania—when his best friends 
had been the Latin American students—he had been 
firmly convinced not only of their intellectual brilliance 
but also of their rectitude. He never suggested repay- 
ment of his loans, but the beneficiaries daily proved to 
him the unsuspected reach of his helping hand. At times 
their gratitude even seemed excessive. On his frequent 
trips to Latin America he had found glowing evidence 
of the achievements of his former protegés in each Posing u 
country. 
The night seened likely to continue stormy, and he 
took a taxi to the Embassy. During the ride, unable to 
take his mind off the embarrassment of the two Ecua- 
dorean students, he was better satisfied than ever with 
that clause in his will, dated April 27, 1943. When it 
went into effect, not only would many of the emergencies 
afflicting Latin American students in the United States 
be eliminated, but very few scholarship holders would 
be condemned to hopeless failure; there would be fewer 
specialists working at mean jobs just for a living, more 
professionals financially able to carry out their research, 
more scientists with funds for experiments, and fewer 
graduates exiled in a jungle of strangers. j - 
There would be a permanent, revolving fund for the In 1906 Dr. Rowe (in opera hat) arrived at the 
exclusive use of Latin Americans eager to learn more, University of Sao Paulo Law School 
which would open to them the doors of the prodigious 
U.S. progress in every field. It would benefit whole 
generations, for as each loan was repaid, the money 
would become available for another student. Several of 
his friends on the Pan American Union Governing Board, 
as the OAS Council was then called, knew of his plans, 
purposely limited to the Western Hemisphere. They also 
knew of the ambitious dream behind them—friendship 
between the studious young people of North and South 


In 1936 PAU Director General (under fan) 

visited Veritas publishing house in Buenos 

: Aires; at his left, William Mang 
now OAS Assistant Secretary Gene 
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America—based on his faith in the moral integrity of 
the Latin Americans. 

Under the ceaseless rain, the bare branches bent low 
in the fog that enveloped Massachusetts Avenue. As the 
taxi drew up opposite the Embassy, he saw he was late— 
it was 7:20—and he told the driver not to bother turn- 
ing around to let him out at the door. He got out hastily 
and started across the street. The cars sped by, unseeing. 
.. . A few moments later there were hurried steps, ques- 
tions and answers in several languages, then a growing, 
unmistakable silence. 

Two months later, at the Pan American Union, the 
homage of the entire continent was rendered to its late 
Director General, the “Citizen of America.” His excep- 
tional spirit, the essence of his thought, his pleasure in 
the cause of Pan Americanism had been expressed in 
his many writings. All this, the extreme simplicity of 
his life, his methodical saving, his indifference to luxury, 
were summed up in Item XXVI of his will: 

And the entire remainder [I give and bequeath] unto the 
Pan American Union, . . . to be administered by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union as a Revolving Fund to 
be used under such conditions as the Governing Board may 
determine as a Loan Fund for Latin American students who 
may desire to study in the universities or colleges of the 
United States. 

While word of this message from their North Ameri- 
can friend spread to all the young people of the Hemi- 
sphere, the OAS Council named a Permanent Committee 
to administer the Leo S. Rowe Fund. First of all, the 
Committee, an executor of a legacy of more than four 
hundred thousand dollars (since then the sum _ has 
doubled as a result of careful investment. Loans are 
made only from the interest; the principal remains un- 
touched) settled upon a fiduciary formula that would 
guarantee faithful execution of the testator’s desires. To 
help in carrying out Dr. Rowe’s aim of “forming Latin 
American young people better equipped to serve their 
countries,” the Fund Regulations were announced 
throughout the continent as soon as they had been ap- 
proved, by means of the press, the radio, university 
journals, student counsellors, professors, and associa- 
tions of various kinds. 

The same clear and simple rules are in effect today, 
with a few modifications to adjust them to the actual 
needs of students in the United States. There is a mini- 
mum number of prerequisites: help from the Fund is 
supplementary, not total; no interest is charged, and the 
repayment of loans depends chiefly on the beneficiary’s 
sense of moral obligation; in order that others may 
benefit, the loans should be repaid within five years 
after the study, work, or project in the United States is 
completed; repayment may be made in installments and, 
in order not to burden the borrowers, annual, semi- 
annual, quarterly, or monthly payments are preferred. 

Three classes of students may apply for Rowe Fund 
loans: first, those who have finished their professional 
or technical studies and wish to come to the United States 
to specialize or to pursue scientific or technical research; 
second, those already studying or doing research in the 
United States who need help to complete their work or 


to meet some emergency; third, those who have obtained 
scholarships, or have funds of their own for study in 
the United States, but cannot cover expenses without 
more money. 

Loans are made only to those who plan to return to 
their own countries after completing their studies and 
who can finish up their graduate work within two 
years. In exceptional cases they are made to specialists 
carrying on independent research in a U.S. educational 
center. 

On the basis of eight years’ experience with the needs 
of Latin American students in the United States, the 
Fund grants loans of five hundred to a thousand dollars, 
renewable the following year at the beneficiary’s request. 
If the candidate has not yet left his home country, the 
initial loan is increased to help him meet his traveling 
expenses. 

The Rowe Fund is administered by the Committee, 
comprising four members of the OAS Council, elected in 
rotation, and the Secretary General. Since its establish- 
ment in 1948, the Committee has had two chairmen: 
Ambassador Héctor David Castro of El Salvador, who 
served for a year, and Ambassador Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle of Peru, who has been reelected seven times. The 
Committee feels deeply its responsibility for distributing 
loans equitably and on as wide a geographic basis as 
possible, and for examining each case carefully yet 
cordially. When an emergency occurs—when an appli- 
cant would suffer if approval of his loan were delayed 
till the regular weekly meeting, or when the university 
adds its appeal to the student’s to meet a pressing need— 
the Committee gathers at once or takes a vote by tele- 
phone and relays it to the Fund Secretariat. 

A major share of the credit for the success of the 
program belongs to David Heft, Secretary of the Fund 
and Chief of Educational Interchange at the PAU, and 
to his assistants, Marina Quiroga of Bolivia and Maria 
Gutiérrez of Colombia. They not only serve as a link 
between the beneficiaries and the universities and as an 
information center, but also maintain the personal con- 
tact impossible for the Committee, visiting the students 
at their universities or inviting them to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to learn about its problems and needs. 

By the time each applicant is considered by the Com- 
mittee, a detailed study has already been made by the 
Secretariat. The Secretariat still has headaches over the 
excessive delay affecting some loans because certain re- 
quirements are overlooked: evidence of admission to a 
U.S. university or other center of higher education; 
proof of the applicant’s ability and good conduct; de- 
tails on how the money requested is to be used; descrip- 
tion of the work or research proposed; amount of the 
periodic payments to be made when the student returns 
to his own country; or proof that the loan will be a 
supp'erentary aid. In July 1955 a student wrote to in- 
quire if his loan was under consideration. The Secre- 
tariat replied, “Yes. Only your photograph is missing. 
Please send it.” In September: “I am wondering, will 
I be able to go in January?” The Secretariat: “Your pic- 
ture has not arrived. Please send it.” The Secretariat 
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again, in October: “Did you receive our letters? We are 
waiting for your picture.” In November, the student: “I 
changed my address and forgot about it. But today, by 
air mail, | am sending you one in street clothes plus 
my passport picture; I hope you like them.” 

Many students write in when their situation has 
reached an incredible extreme. There was the scholar- 
ship holder who, as the dean of the faculty reported, 
spent dinnertime reading away steadily in the library 
to take his mind off restaurants; the research scholar 
who was found in a New York park and spent three 
weeks in the hospital recovering from malnutrition; the 
agronomist who sold all his books in order to buy a 
winter overcoat. Others, who are not in want, write just 
to make sure that the benefits of the fund are real and 
attention is given to the applications. Still others, im- 
patient to start their journey, send three or four letters 
a week: “What happened to my loan?” “Didn’t Dr. 
Rowe allow for a case like mine?” “I am petrifying 
waiting for you to decide. Have you forgotten me?” 
“The courses at the Sorbonne begin next month. Will 
the money reach me in time?” 

The Secretariat’s replies tend to be routine: “You 
forgot to have the signature of your guarantor notar- 
ized.” “Loans are not granted for the purchase of equip- 
ment.” “The persons you listed as references have not 
answered our inquiries.” “Loans are not granted for 
study in Europe.” 

Up to July of this year, the Secretariat of the Fund 
had received 1,050 applications and the Committee had 
granted 552 loans, distributed among all the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, for study in twenty-six different U.S. 
states. The borrowers were 118 Colombians, 77 Peru- 
vians, 58 Argentines, 46 Chileans, 37 Brazilians, 37 
Bolivians, 29 Costa Ricans, 28 Panamanians, 17 Mexi- 
cans, 17 Ecuadoreans, 14 Nicaraguans, 12 Uruguayans, 
i2 Salvadoreans, 12 Guatemalans, 10 Haitians, 8 Vene- 
zuelans, 7 Cubans, 6 Paraguayans, 4 Dominicans, and 
3 Hondurans. 

Nevertheless, the Committee is not completely satisfied 
with either the geographic distribution or the number 
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of the loans. It is sure that among the nearly ten thou- 
sand Latin Americans who study in the United States 
each year there must be many more worthy candidates 
who could benefit from the Rowe Fund, and an even 
larger number of competent Latin Americans who have 
been unable to leave their countries. A frequent cause 
for the denial of a loan is the unfortunate one that the 
applicant is receiving no additional help and his per- 
sonal funds, if any, are so limited that a loan such as 
the Fund can offer, instead of helping, would actually 
hinder. The Pan American Union hopes to coordinate 
aid from governments and their administrative and 
technical agencies, and private firms, so that select candi- 
dates who apply for Rowe Fund loans and have no other 
support will be able to study in the United States. Ob- 
viously, too, the beneficiaries will be less apprehensive 
about meeting the requirement that they return to their 
own countries if they have some assurance that they 
will be able to put their experience to use and thus be 
in a position to meet the payments on the loan. The 
Colombians, who have always led in the number of 
applications and loans secured, have coordinated their 
use of the fund with assistance provided through ICETEX 
(the Colombian Institute for Specialized Training 
Abroad). 

The vast majority of the beneficiaries have fully met 
the expectations of the Fund. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
loans have been repaid in full within the specified time. 
Some exemplary students even strive to pay their debt 
ahead of time. For example, Eduardo Mulanovich Mac- 
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Lean, of the Colegio de Santa Maria in Lima, Peru, who 


won a scholarship to study mechanical engineering at 
the University of Dayton, Ohio, and the John McMullen 
scholarship of Cornell University. He took out two loans, 
one in 1952 and another in 1953, and began ‘repaying 
them in 1954. From Talara, Peru, he wrote: “Now I can 
breathe easier. What I thought were supposed to be 
monthly payments turned out to be annual ones. I shall 
pay my debt in advance.” In March 1955 he reported: 
“It is with great relief that | am sending you my final 
payment. Thanks again for the opportunity you have 
given me.” 

Gerardo Tamayo Pejfia is a Colombian who graduated 
in agricultural sciences at the University of Puerto Rico. 
He took a master’s degree in agricultural education at 
the University of Pennsylvania and won a scholarship 
to Michigan State College, where he got his M.A. in 
rural sociology. He obtained a loan in 1952 and another 


Grateful students sent 
caricatures on his birthday. 
Above: by Peruvian Victor F. 
Mendiwiz, in 1928; below, by 
C. M. Cordova of Cuba ten 
years later 


in 1953 and paid off in three years. Last May he wrote: 
“I enclose my last remittance, but my debt of gratitude 
will never cease. Perhaps I can pay it by serving my 
country and the cause of Pan Americanism.” 

Occasionally beneficiaries pay their debt with some- 
thing extra. Mexican Ernesto Lobato: “. . . as a personal 
contribution to the growth of this worthy fund.” Raul 
Rivero of Peru: “. . . as a modest contribution to the 
Fund that will always aid those who deserve it.” 

In cases of necessity, the Committee can also lend to 
holders of the Leo S. Rowe Commemorative Fellowship 
—established in 1948 by the Pan American Society of 
New York. This fellowship carries a stipend of $1,500 
and free tuition at the University of Pennsylvania for 
postgraduate studies in political, social, or economic 
sciences. Seven students of different nationalities have 


held it. Applications must be submitted through the PAU 


Division of Education before May | of each year. 


Eighteen per cent of the Rowe Fund beneficiaries are 
repaying their loans slowly, because of difficulties veri- 
fied by the Secretariat. In emergency cases the Commit- 
tee will extend the period of the loan or reduce the 
periodic quotas, as long as repayment can be completed 
in five years. A delay is usually caused by the scarcity 
of foreign exchange and by the low salaries earned by 
technicians and specialists. The Committee reduced by 
half the annual payments of an agronomist who studied 
at the University of Wisconsin. He wrote from his coun- 
try, last January, “My monthly salary is 133,400 pesos, 
and the current rate of exchange is 4,350 pesos to the 
dollar. . . . | have made several unsuccessful applica- 
tions for foreign exchange. But since I receive an extra 
month’s salary at the end of every year, in addition to 
the Christmas bonus, I will be able to buy the fifty 
dollars to pay my debt.” 

Although the difficulties some countries face in the 
matter of foreign exchange are obvious, the only solu- 
tion for such cases lies in the hands of the governments 
—by permitting the borrowers from the Rowe Fund to 
send their remittances in dollars at the official rate. Con- 
sidering the number of borrowers in each country, the 
respective national treasuries would scarcely be affected 
by this measure. At the same time it would be an im- 
portant contribution to the borrowers and advantageous 
to the Fund, which would use the repaid money for 
another student. In the past, Brazil, Ecuador, and Argen- 


tina have authorized this procedure. 


Among borrowers from the Rowe Fund are some who 
are careless, indifferent, or merely forgetful. Although, 
in view of the overwhelming number who repay their 
loans, these exceptions do not alarm the Committee, they 
do add up to 15 per cent, and these “bad debts” repre- 
sent $31,001. The Secretariat exercises eternal vigilance 
everywhere to remind the beneficiaries of their moral 
obligation—it prefers to reserve legal action to the very 
last—and, like a bill collector, tirelessly follows the tracks 
of tardy debtors. Still it has not been able to locate 
these lost sheep, many of whom disappear without leav- 
ing a trace. 

Nevertheless, this excellent legacy will not suffer from 
wear and tear as long as frank and honest letters like 
the following continue to come in. Taken at random 
from the files of the Fund Secretariat, it was written by 
an agricultural engineer, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, at Christmastime in 1953: “First of all 
MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR! As the 
saying goes, BETTER LATE THAN NEVER! I got behind in 
my payments because I leave everything for TOMORROW, 
and days pass, and weeks, and years, always waiting for 
the blessed ToMoRROW. Today, however, fearful that 
1954 would arrive with me still in debt, I hurried to buy 
a draft for one hundred dollars to pay off my debt. My 
eternal gratitude to the Rowe Fund, which made pos- 
sible my stay in the United States, where I have my 
best friends.” 

The italics and capitals are as in the original. 
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» Ciudad Trujillo International Fair. Most buildings erected for celebration will remain permanently 


FroM THE Hore L Paz it is a pleasant walk to the Ciudad 
Trujillo International Fair. We followed the contour of 
the Caribbean along broad George Washington Avenue, 
under a dazzling sun, whose heat was moderated by the 
breeze that air-conditions the Dominican Republic and 
plays havoc with one’s hair (how Dominicans keep theirs 
in place is a well-guarded secret). Past the main en- 
trance, gaily decorated with flags of many nations, we 
came upon a monument reminiscent of the trylon and 
perisphere of the 1939 New York World’s Fair—a huge 
shaft and a tiled globe with baby-blue oceans and 
bright-green continents. Beyond, along the main road 
cutting through the fair, stood some of the modern, 
clean-cut permanent buildings that will eventually house 
government departments, and right in the center, on a 
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circular plaza, a spectacular fountain sent clouds of 
mist up in the air and tempted the visitor to splash. 

On the fifth floor of the Interior Department building 
was an exhibit of extremely attractive and sophisticated 
native handicrafts: cabulla-fiber articles, wooden ob- 
jects, glass, pottery, hand-woven woolens, and even furni- 
ture that were modern in design, well made, and a far 
cry from the usual touristy pieces. 

Wandering around among the commercial pavilions, 
we looked at tortoise-shell articles, listened to records of 
Dominican music, sampled frozen daiquiris handed out 
with the compliments of the rum makers, watched tele- 
vision programs, and discovered the versatility of 
Dominican industry. 

In one of the two restaurants serving typical native 


ctor B. Trujillo crowns his niece Angelita 


Vespa motor taxi is a popular item in Italian exhibit 


dishes we fortified ourselves with salcocho, a hearty 
meat-and-vegetable soup that gave us the stamina to 
proceed. A bilingual guide in a corner booth directed us 
to the Spanish Pavilion, one of the most interesting of 
the thirty-odd foreign exhibitions. There, along with lace 
mantillas and castanets, we saw heavy machinery and 
household appliances. On the top floor, amid books and 
contemporary paintings, we found a full-size duplicate 
of Columbus’ cabin aboard the Santa Maria and a scale 
model of the caravel itself. 

In the International Building, the Peruvian exhibition 
turned out to be an impressive collection of Inca pottery, 
jewelry, and costumes and some nineteenth-century paint- 
ings. The Italian Pavilion displayed a heterogeneous 
array—from porcelain to silks, from motor scooters to 
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A European electric-shaver manufacturer offers free shaves. More 
than a thousand men tried it the first week 


Distiller serves free rum drinks at this striking pavilion 


stained glass. The Venezuelan Building, a true revelation 
of the country’s expanding and varied industry, was 
perhaps the most revolutionary in design—an octopus- 
like structure with round body and curving tentacles. In 
the Vatican Temple of Peace precious historical relics 

n Fair's of the Church were on view. The book exhibit presented 
rare fifteenth- and sixteenth-century volumes, de luxe 
editions, and pocket books. An ancient-weapons display 
traced the evolution of arms from the Dark Ages to 
World War I. Strategically placed bars and tearooms, 
with comfortable chairs and refreshments ranging from 
delicious orange juice to Scotch and soda, offered wel- 
come relief to the footsore and dehydrated. 

But no matter what stimulant you choose, 125 acres 
cannot be covered in one day. There were still too many 
things to be seen, including several foreign pavilions, 
the mammoth amusement park, and the fabulous Ange- 
lita Theater, where spectacular shows were staged against 

a background of fountains and light. 
Lovely modern glass, wood, and fiber objects give souvenir-hunters Fortunately, the fair will stay open throughout the 


wide choice year.—B. S. M. 
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ARGENTINE TELEVISION 


THE LuxuRIOUS Argentine travel mag- 
azine 4 Rumbos publishes not only 
highly informative articles on Argen- 
tina but equally engaging pieces about 
lands around the globe. There is even 
a “Magic Carpet” section that takes 
the reader from, say, Japan to Spain, 
from Israel to Switzerland. The fol- 
lowing selection on “television and 
the Argentine landscape” is by Jorge 
Metaxa: 

“.. . From time to time the miracle 
of television brings us the Buenos 
Aires scene, filled with shouts, chim- 
neys, and perpetual throngs of people. 
Sometimes the cameras take us along 
the much-traveled streets of the 
crowded downtown section, or sadly 
to the squat houses of an outlying dis- 
trict, or to the soccer field black with 
cheers and . . . white with handker- 
chiefs. But we are still . . . unable to 
visit the land beyond Buenos Aires— 
the deep South of the gay country 
folk or the quiet northland where the 
people are dry like the soil. 

“Naturally, tremendous strides have 
been made in TV since 1951. There 
are no more crude stage settings ... ; 
cheap inside shots are a thing of the 
past; there is a decided trend toward 
space. Television is rushing headlong 
into the wind, the sun, and the clouds 
seeking out . . . our multitudes, be- 
cause it knows that its destiny and its 
message lie on the horizon. 

“Thus television seeks a true na- 
tional basis. . . . When the limited 


Buenos Aires horizon is broadened 


and the rural resident of far away 
[can watch and be watched] ... , 
then television will be Argentina en- 
closed in a glass rectangle and will 
have found its reason for being. 
“Under the projected installation of 
some 710 miles of cables for the trans- 
mission of radio and television pro- 


grams and for long-distance telephone 
and telegraph service, Buenos Aires 


will be united . . . to Mar del Plata, 
Rosario, Canada de Gémez, Santa Fe, 
and Chivileoy. Eight principal sta- 
tions are the first steps of an extraor- 
dinary plan. Cordoba, Mendoza, Santa 
Rosa, Parana, Bahia Blanca, and, 
within a few years, the whole nation, 
will be ready for television screens. .. . 

“In addition, news of submarine 
television comes from North America, 
the lively hub of televisors and tele- 
viewers. . Cameramen in diving 
suits descend to the depths of rivers 
and oceans to show us the vegetable 
and animal life. Similarly . . . , gigan- 
tic airplanes, both receiving and trans- 
mitting, carry the latest news within 
a 250-mile area, which picks it up as 
the plane passes. The camera no longer 
has any frontiers; it traverses the 
length and breadth of continents. . . . 

“But let’s get back to Argentina. In 
our country, for the moment, there is 
but a single station, which shoulders 
. . . the serious responsibility of giv- 
ing the public something new. That 
lone station was the one that showed 
the way, the one that opened the fu- 


ture for the science of television in 
Argentina, the one that brought our 
people miraculous sights, and all this 
without bothering about early capital 
losses. . .. But, I repeat, the future of 
our television lies . . . along the coun- 
try roads, beside the simple people, in 
the skies and on the waters, because 
there is nothing more wonderfully au- 
thentic than the sight of a country 
with only the plains, the mountains, 
and the stars as decoration.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ECUADOR 


“THE ONLY Ecuadorean magazine pub- 
lished in English and Spanish,” La 
Voz del Ecuador en los Estados Uni- 
dos boasts some seventy-five pages of 
interesting information, photographs, 
and advertisements. Issued monthly in 
New York City, it presents some ar- 
ticles in parallel columns of Spanish 
and English, others in one of the two 
languages. Recently, Victor M. Janer, 
president of the Guayaquil Chamber 
of Industries, argued the case for en- 
couraging investments in Ecuador, 
which is summarized below: 

For almost as long as Ecuador has 
been independent, the national econ- 
omy has been based primarily on agri- 
culture. The early single-crop system, 
devoted exclusively to cacao or “vege- 
table gold,” gradually broadened to 
include other products, which subse- 
quently found a place on the list of na- 
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tional exports—bananas, coffee, vege- 
table ivory, rubber, and straw for 
weaving. Though comparatively small, 
this income from exports substantially 
benefited the incipient economy. 

Meanwhile, an insidious disease at- 
tacked Ecuadorean cacao, affecting 
quantity and quality. No longer was it 
preferred in European and North 
American markets. In the first quarter 
of this century industries began to 
spring up on a small scale, first in 
Guayaquil, then in other parts of the 
nation. From the beginning they suf- 
fered handicaps. For one, Ecuador’s 
location makes it rather inaccessible 
to shipping and European migration. 

Now the country is trying hard to 
build industries, and individual efforts 
have been aimed toward government 
protection for native industry. The na- 
tional government is studying an am- 
bitious program to extend foreign 
trade, import the machinery and 
equipment needed by the factories, 
and export as much of the output as 
possible. 

The Guayaquil Chamber of Indus- 
tries constantly encourages private en- 
terprise, particularly in the fields that 
offer safe investment. Take, for ex- 
ample, the fishing industry, which pri- 
vate and government capital have 
launched on a large scale. This indus- 
try has a two-fold attraction for in- 
vestors: besides human consumption, 
fish products are also used for medici- 
nal purposes, animal feed, fertilizer, 
and so on. 

For another example, Ecuador is 
rich in oleaginous raw materials— 
sesame, soy beans, earth nuts, copra, 
coconuts, castor beans, and sunflowers 
—many of them growing wild and 
ready to be exploited. Investors will 
find these and countless other oppor- 
tunities in Ecuador. 


MEN LIKE TO SUFFER 

Sicnep “Tinsly,” this sardonic bit 
about an afternoon in the home of a 
U.S. couple living in Chile comes from 
Zig-Zag, weekly magazine published 
in Santiago: 

“It was raining ... , and we were 
all watching Charlotte, our hostess. 
She was unruffled. She moved quickly 
but quietly. She didn’t despair or even 
turn red. Nor did she grumble about 
the servants, who had gone to town 
because it was Sunday, their day off. 


| 
“What are ing?” “Looking for an 
honest way to make a living.” “Fine, you 
won't have much competition.” —El 
Nacional, Mexico City 


There were forty guests, and we had 
intended to eat outside because the 
Weather Bureau had forecast ‘fair.’ 

“Charlotte, like a fairy, found cor- 
ners, sofas, tables, and vacant spots 
for all of us. Two ‘elves’ from the 
club—dull-witted, slow, and with a 
three-day growth of beard—were help- 
ing her. Charlotte wasn’t horrified, 
didn’t even shout at her husband, who 
was indifferently pouring drinks, stim- 
ulating appetites that were already 
hearty. 

“*These U.S. women,’ someone com- 
mented, ‘aren’t as nervous as ours. 
They're as tranquil as a fountain in 
the moonlight. They face life with a 
sporting spirit. They don’t complain 
about anything . .. , and a painful 
liver doesn’t show through their bright 
smiles.’ 

“ "My wife,” added a second voice, 
‘would have called her mother to help 
complicate matters.’ 

“*And mine,’ said another, ‘would 
have suggested that we go to a restau- 
rant. Five days later she'd still be 
talking about it: Hello, hello, Teruca? 
Imagine what happened to me Sun- 
day— And from the other end of the 
line: Heavens! I can’t believe it. I} 
anything like that happened to me, 
I'd die. I'd bite Eugenio.’ 

“Meanwhile, the ladies also put in 
their two cents’ worth. They thought 
the ‘gringo’ was a character. He let 
his wife do everything. They had 
heard that Charlotte went to market 
herself. That she milked the cow. That 
she dressed the children to send them 


to a friend’s house. He went out for 
his usual horseback ride. And that 
legend about U.S. husbands making 
breakfast and washing dishes? 

“*That’s no legend, dear,’ explained 
one woman who had spent eleven days 
in Washington. ‘While the women put 
on make-up, the men prepare the 
baby’s pap or change his diapers, fix 
the doorbell, work in the garden. They 
never loaf, or ask about clean shirts. 
What’s more,’ she went on, ‘they’re 
like Boy Scouts—always prepared! A 
concert? A sympathy call? Bridge? 
Nothing about their being worn out 
or postponing it till another day. This 
way a woman isn’t obliged to make 
her own life, to go out with girl friends 
or with their husbands or cousins.’ 

“We men felt it was time to con- 
gratulate Rocky. 

“*VYes, Charlotte is remarkable, and 
we love each other very much. We 
never quarrel. She always agrees with 
my ideas or wishes. She anticipates 
everything. My slippers and robe are 
invariably in the same place . . . , and 
the salt is right next to the glass of 
water. If I want sausage and eggs or 
clams with tartar sauce, they’re al- 
ready in the refrigerator. She knows 
that philosophy annoys me and is 
careful to hide Plato under the pillow 
when I come into the bedroom. Noth- 
ing scares her. Nothing upsets her. 
She has never said anything that even 
slightly resembles a complaint about 
the servants. . . . When she sees that 
I'm preoccupied, she keeps quiet or 
plays soothing music on the piano. 
She deliberately avoids telling me 
about the bills, or that in such and 
such a store they have a dress she’d 
like to buy. But— 

“This is the awful ‘but’ that is in 
every man: the one who has eaten only 


> 
Illustration from Khana, Bolivian art and 
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papayas in syrup wants pickles. 

“To get away from home, Rocky had 
learned to ride and had bought him- 
self a willful, bad-tempered mare. .. . 
Just yesterday he had tried to make 
her jump ... , but the animal had 
thrown her head back and given Rocky 
a terrific black eye. With true devo- 
tion, Charlotte treated it and every 
hour brought him a delicious drink. 

“ “Dear,” she said, ‘you'll be fine 
tonight.’ 

“As usual, she anticipated every- 
thing. Rocky, rebellious and com- 
pletely Chileanized, fondly dreamed of 
the day when the mare would give 
him a good swift kick .. . , because 
the man who doesn’t find suffering at 
home seeks it outside.” 


GONE FISHIN’ ba 


PUBLISHED in Montevideo, the popular 
weekly Mundo Uruguayo offers well- 
illustrated articles on a variety of sub- 
jects. This one, by Antonio C. Pisano, 
strikes an appealing note at this time 
of year: 

“... It is rare to meet someone who 
has never been a fishing enthusiast, 
and age is no obstacle. As a matter of 
fact, oldsters are more strongly at- 
tracted by a river or a brook, perhaps 
because of happy memories. . . 

“In the evening . . . one sees the lone 
fisherman, with all his ‘equipment,’ 
walking toward creek, river, or lagoon. 
Once there. he carefully chooses just 
the right spot and sets up camp... . 
First he throws fistfuls of dirt or sand 
into the water . . . and swishes the 
minnow net back and forth to catch 
. .. the tasty morsels that lure the big- 
ger fish. . . . Then he prepares the 
bottom-fishing lines and the surface 
lines, baiting them and tossing them 
into the water. He drives small stakes 
into the ground, deftly cleaves the 
ends with a knife, and inserts the taut 
lines. .. . 

“He gathers branches and logs for 
a fire, which is the lone fisherman’s 
best friend. Like him, it is noiseless 
and does not scare away the fish; it 
also provides him with hot water for 
his maté, warmth to protect him 
against the damp night air, and smoke 
to discourage mosquitoes. . . . As the 
flames cast their shifting, red glare, 
the angler . . . fills a pan with clean, 
clear water and puts it on the fire. 


Then he sits me log facing the lines. 
He rolls a cigarette, lights it with a 
flaming stick, takes a puff. He breathes 
deep, then yawns. He is master of all 
he surveys... . 

“The pot boils, and he prepares the 
black, bitter maté. He drinks and 
smokes. . . . Suddenly something tugs 
on the bottom line. Quickly he gets 
up, takes hold of the line, and waits 
tensely. A sudden jerk, and he begins 
to pull it in. From the weight he 
guesses it is a bagre ... , and he’s 
right. He carefully frees the fish from 
the hook . . . , untangles the line, and 
sets it again. He pokes the fire, puts on 
more wood, sips maté, smokes, and 
waits... . 

“Now something is on the surface 
line. The bobber jumps around, then 
skitters back and forth. . . . Suddenly 
it goes under, carrying much of the 
taut line with it. . . . One more tug, 
and the angler pulls it in. This time 
he has a ¢ararira. 

“The hours pass slowly. At dawn 
. . . he gathers in the lines, cleans the 
maté container, strings the fish on a 
pole, puts out the fire, picks up his 
creel, and starts toward town. This 
lone angler deeply loves fishing. He is 
happy in his solitude, strong before 
the silence, and triumphant when a 
tararira pulls on his line. 

“Just the opposite is the fishing 
party. The motive is entirely different 
—to spend hours or days in open 
comradeship . . . , leading a semi- 
savage life. Long ahead of time. . . 
they begin discussing where they will 
go, how they will get there, who will 
be the cook, and so on. Finally, bois- 
terous and gleeful, they start out. Once 
in the chosen spot, they set up camp. 
They catch minnows, toss lines into 
the water. Then they build the fire, 
arrange the pots and pans, and pre- 
pare the maté. A swig of rum from 
time to time . . . warms the gullet, 
‘settles’ the maté, and, above ll, 
lightens the spirit and loosens the 
tongue. 

“Whether you fish or not, happi- 
ness reigns in these camps. The lines 
jerk frequently, and bagres, tarariras, 
and pintados lie scattered along the 
bank. Whenever a big fish is hooked, 
everyone drinks a toast. 

“The aroma of a sizzling roast 
drifts up and whets their appetites. 


Diario de la Marina, Havana 


Now the fish are biting less frequently, 
so the anglers gather round the fire. 
The whole day passes like this. . . . : As 
they go to sleep, in the small hours of 
the morning, some of the lines jerk 
and bob around. Day and enthusiasm 
dawn together. Laughter, maté, rum. 
Then the time comes to break camp. 
They do this happily too, because . . . 
back in town they will rehash their 
experience for days. 

“Many colorful anecdotes . . . have 
been born of these fishing parties. For 
example: One summer night two 
friends decided to go fishing at a 
lagoon on the edge of town. On the 
way they stopped in a bar. . . and left 
pretty high. It was a splendid night, 
and as they crossed the plaza they took 
the trees for hills and the moonlit 
ground for the lagoon. They baited 
their lines, tossed them into the ‘water.’ 
They built a fire. They were half a 
block from police headquarters . . 
and spent the night in jail. 

“Or the amusing one about the 
fishermen who set up camp one night 
on the bank of the Tacuari River. . . . 
They were chatting happily . . . when 
one noticed a bite on a surface line. . . . 
Holding fast, he began to pull it in. It 
felt so heavy that he was sure he had 
a big tararira or a bagadi. When it 
was only a few yards away, he heard 
a loud noise in the water. . . . The 
fishermen were terrified to see a naked 
man emerge. A booming bass voice 
. . » bade them a ‘good evening’ that 
echoed along the hillside. . . . They 
beat a hasty, shameful retreat, leaving 
everything behind. What had hap- 
pened? A friend, who lived across the 
river and knew about the outing, had 
swum over quietly and grabbed the 
hook, just to give them a bad time. . . .” 
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and of the Ecuadorean Delegation to the OAS. From 
1948 to 1952 he served in the National Congress as 
Principal Deputy and Senator from Guayas Province 
and in 1952 became Minister of Foreign Relations. 

“The OAS is doing a difficult but first-rate job,” the 
Ecuadorean representative maintains, “and the goal that 
inspired its creation is being kept clearly in mind. In 
considering the problems of this Hemisphere, certain 
factors must not be overlooked: cultural tradition, cus- 
toms, political origin, and the land itself. Therefore, we 
are forced to look for special solutions and make them 
part of the world-wide principles of international law in 
force today. Pan Americanism is the way to do it, and 
the OAS program is geared accordingly. In addition to 
its work in juridical matters, it is doing a fine job in 
developing natural resources, spreading cultural infor- 
mation, and drawing the diverse American nations 
closer together. Thanks to its efforts in spreading knowl- 
edge about pre-Columbian languages, native music, 
dances, art, and even the physical appearance of the 
member nations, the American family is growing strong. 
And the men and women from various fields of learning 
who work for the OAS also promote friendship among 
nations by helping their peoples to understand one 
another.” 

Ambassador Alvarado Garaicoa points out that “the 
OAS has succeeded in bringing about peaceful settlement 
of controversies; it has encouraged collaboration among 
the member nations; and it has defended their sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, and independence.” He calls 
eset OAS “the peak of the pyramid of Pan Americanism 

La Trascendencia de las Reuniones Interamericanas 
om Impo tance of Inter-American Conferences) is 


we one of several books published by the Ambassador. He 
believes that “the extraordinary job the Western Hemi- 


“UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES can the Organization of 
American States be considered a superstate, since all its 
members enjoy equal duties and equal rights,” accord- 
ing to Ambassador Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa, new 
Ecuadorean envoy to the OAS. “Beginning as a moral 
union, it has grown into an effective, democratic asso- 
ciation symbolizing the cooperative spirit of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

A native of coastal Guayaquil, Ecuador’s second city, 
Ambassador Alvarado Garaicoa is a long-time civil 
servant. For more than a quarter of a century he has 
worked for his country in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of government, in both provincial and 
national posts. His public career began in 1931, when 
he was a member of the Guayaquil City Council and 
Secretary of the Guayas Provincial Government. By 1935 
he had risen to the position of Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, where he stayed until 1937. Afterward he held 
various provincial judgeships and taught international 
law at the University of Guayaquil from 1945 to 1947, 
when he was appointed to his first position in the foreign 
service as Honorary Counselor of the embassies in 
Panama, Mexico, and Cuba. In 1948 he was named 
Minister Counselor of the embassy in the United States 


sphere has done in trying to keep world peace shows up 
in the international meetings. There American ideals and 
principles have been laid before the public, international 
law has taken on new. importance, and all forms of 
aggression have been blocked. 

“The recent international observance of the one hun- 
dred and thirtieth anniversary of the Panama Congress 
of 1826,” Ambassador Alvarado Garaicoa pointed out, 
“is an example of real Pan Americanism. In calling this 
first inter-American conference, the far-sighted American 
hero Sim6én Bolivar surveyed the road to a glorious fu- 
ture for the Western Hemisphere. Continental unity is 
the deepest homage we can pay the leaders of our vari- 
ous independence movements. It is also the best defense 
of our integrity and freedom, a source of progress and 
prosperity.” 

The Ecuadorean Ambassador won his licentiate in 
social and political sciences and his doctorate in juris- 
prudence at the University of Guayaquil. He belongs to 
numerous cultural and legal organizations, both Ecua- 
dorean and international, and has been decorated by 
several governments. A childless widower, he lives alone 
in a Washington hotel. He is a dedicated Pan American- 
ist whose activities revolve almost exclusively around his 


duties on the OAS Council. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


IN BRAZIL 


Reviewed by Maria de Lourdes Teixeira 


CuAo pe Espinnos, by Ondina Ferreira. Sao Paulo, 
Edigao Saraiva, 1955. 226 p. 


A Jancapa, by José de Barros Pinto. Sao Paulo, Edigao 
Saraiva, 1955. 197 p. 


Acoire, by Armindo Pereira. Rio de Janeiro, Editora O 
Cruzeiro, 1956. 


CuAo Bruto, by Hernani Donato. Sao Paulo, Rede La- 
tina Editora, 1956. 228 p. 


Corpo DE BaiLe, by Joao Guimaraes Rosa. Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1956. Two vol- 
umes: 383 p. and 442 p. 


Um BRasILerrRO EM Paris, by Lédo Ivo. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1955. 82 p. 


Duas Acuas: Poremas Reunipos, by Joao Cabral de Melo 
Neto. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio Editora, 
1956. 264 p. 


Epistoia po SAo Francisco, by Dantes Mota. Sao Paulo, 
Livraria Martins Editora, 1955. Illustrations by Aldemir 
Martins and Livio Abramo. 40 p. 


Examining the books published in Brazil during the 
past six months (that is, from November 1955 to April 
1956), the critic finds progress in the novel, a distinct 
evolution in poetry, and a new drive in the short story. 

Novels like José de Barros Pinto’s A Jangada, Ondina 
Ferreira’s Chao de Espinhos, Armindo Pereira’s Acoite, 
and Hernani Donato’s Chao Bruto are clear evidence of 


progress in the Brazilian novel—progress previously ap- 
parent in such earlier works as Mario Donato’s Madru- 
gada sem Deus, Osman Lins’ O Visitante, and Origenes 
Lessa’s Rua do Sol. Let us take a look at the recent books 
to see how they bear out my contention that they repre- 
sent an advance in both technique and content. 

Chao de Espinhos (Thorny Ground) has been receiv- 
ing high praise from all the critics, including the most 
important, for its extraordinary perception and literary 
skill. Different from each other as these two qualities 
are, Ondina Ferreira now has them both. Until a short 
time ago, she employed her fundamental intuition in 
writing a series of novels that displayed considerable 
knowledge of human beings but none of literary tech- 
nique. In other words, a born novelist, she had a gift 
for telling a story, for creating characters, and for re- 
solving situations convincingly. Now, in Chao de Espi- 
nhos, this penetrating intuition is supported by a limpid 
style and consistent structure. In consequence, this book 
attains a stature that Miss Ferreira’s earlier works could 
not aspire to. 

As in the past, the author’s focus is on a psychological 
drama. This time it revolves around the social situation 
of a woman victimized by prejudice and sacrificed to 
the fact that the marriage bond cannot be broken. It is a 
novel that, in the transparent objectivity of its treatment, 
handled straightforwardly as a traditional psychological 
novel, can awaken the interest of any reader. The author 
does not allow herself to be carried away by the search 
for form or by experiments with new procedures. She 
writes without affectation; she is easy to read. But her 
intuitive organization, backed up by the experience she 
gained in writing a series of books attempting to inter- 
pret atmosphere and people, have finally culminated in 
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ar is no doubt that a foreign audience would also 
find it so. Although the action takes place in a large 
Brazilian city, with occasional moves to a small town 
in the interior of Sao Paulo State, Chao de Espinhos 
deals with problems and vicissitudes that face people of 
any nationality, so human are they and so ample the 
psychological scope. The author’s main interest is what 
happens inside the minds and hearts of people, women 
particularly, as their private lives unfold. 

If the novel is based on events that have served 
novelists all over the world, it may still be chalked up 
as a work of art to the credit of Brazil. Our literature 
may be proud of its structure, in perfect balance from the 
first chapter to the last; its profound insight; the con- 
vincing creativity that breathes life into the characters— 
principally the woman who walks on “thorny ground” 
(love prohibited by the absence of divorce in Brazil) 
and her son, a child of a difficult and mysterious psy- 
chology, prematurely egoistic and hard. 

With no attempt to set forth a social thesis, with only 
the classic idea of presenting and analyzing everyday 
episodes and emotional dramas, Chao de Espinhos is the 
high-water mark in the career of Ondina Ferreira. It is 
also one of the best contemporary Brazilian novels. 


When José de Barros Pinto’s nov Jangada (The 
Lifeboat) won the Fabio Prado prize more than a year 
ago, it was natural that the curiosity of both public and 
critics should be aroused, since the author was a new- 
comer. At last the book has been published, and there is 
no question that it introduces a new kind of novel into 
the Brazilian scene. The theme is a difficult one, faced 
with the dangers of repetition of situation and conse- 
quent monotony. The whole story takes place in a life- 
boat on the open sea between two survivors of a ship- 
wreck during the last war. 

A man and a woman who had known and loved each 
other in an earlier period of their lives and had later 
separated meet by chance on shipboard. The ship is 
torpedoed off the Brazilian coast, and the two find them- 
selves alone in the last lifeboat when, in order to be of 
service to the woman still on the sinking ship, the man 
decides to give up his place in another boat where he 
had taken refuge with other passengers. 

Then follows the solitude of sea and sky, the hours 
of shock, panic, concentration, apathy, serenity, aware- 
ness of a hopeless situation. And meanwhile, the re- 


awakening of the old love. This occurs slowly and 
irresistibly as the two experience sensations ranging from 
the physical reactions caused by such exceptional circum- 
stances to the most delicate emotions, as they evoke the 
past and analyze the reasons for their separation, mar- 
riage to others, and so on. 

What might be expected to be fatally dull—nothing 
but sky, sea, immobility, helplessness—is made exciting 
by the youthful author’s skillful handling, in a modern 
technique, of despair, love, discussion, memories, and 
the imminent double tragedy. With a unique beauty im- 
parted to certain passages by this unfailingly exact style, 
A Jangada is one of the outstanding works of fiction 
recently published in Brazil. It testifies to the existence 
of a new generation gifted with craftsmanship and cre- 
ative powers. A book of such caliber, so universal in its 
human scope, deserves to be translated into other 
languages. 

Armindo Pereira’s Acoite (Whip) is a blending of 
myth and reality. It retells the legend of the Negress 
Fulé—a traditional theme already used by the great poet 
Jorge de Lima in his famous “Essa Negra Ful. i 
The story, set in the Brazilian Northeast shortly after 
the freeing of the slaves, deals with a mulatto girl, virtu- 
ous and beautiful, the daughter of a rich rural landowner 
and a slave. The Negress Fulé is persecuted, tortured, 
and finally killed by the white stepmother, whose jealousy 
establishes a climate of hatred and tragedy. 

The legend and the reality, the typical speech of the 
region, and the way the story is told—sometimes in 
popular patterns, sometimes in poetic—make Pereira’s 
book a kind of Northeastern folkloric novel similar to 
what he attempted earlier in his Flagelo. A foreign pub- 
lic would discover in it an ancient, traditional world. 
Characters taken from myth, drawn incisively and com- 
pellingly, acquire a powerful tragic personality. Through 
an expressionist art, the events and atmosphere of the 
tropical Northeast become part of the universal realm of 
emotion. One of the younger group of Brazilian novel- 
ists, Armindo Pereira rev ole genuine talent. _ = J 
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A work of another sort, realism documenting a social 
situation, is Hernani Donato’s Chao Bruto (Rough 
Ground). As a rule, ventures into the field of neorealism 
fail because they are merely outlines of problems. Their 
authors seem interested only in presenting a case and an 
argument. Authentic environments, real human beings, 
are lacking. The events and characters resemble quanti- 
ties in an algebraic equation. Whatever novelistic treat- 
ment they have been given is artificially superimposed 
on statistics and theory and analysis. But Donato’s novel 
is an exception, a good example for writers of this 
school to follow, for the author’s examination of rural 
conditions, of injustice, calamities, and class struggles, 
is illuminated by profound knowledge of his subject and 
by the talents of a fine novelist. The facts irrupt, con- 
vince; the characters live, suffer, struggle; the state of 
affairs unfolds through episodes that are obviously true 
to life. 

We already had in Sao Paulo, besides the urban and 
the regional novel, the novel of the interior; but there 
had been no good novels about coffee, about cotton, about 
the plantations, about sharecropping. about the accul- 
turation of the immigrants, about the squatters, and so 
on. Now there is Chao Bruto, which, without following 
the style of, for example, Caldwell. uses realism to ex- 
tract from human and social conflicts, from the rough 
ground of reality, a gallery of characters. When the 
thesis is translated to the living world of a novel, with 
landscapes, people, crops, problems, solutions, dramas. 
and intensity, then realism can make its proper contri- 
bution and the result is also a work of art. 

Before we turn away from fiction, let us see what is 
happening with the short story. 

One of the most important events of the current pub- 
lishing season in Brazil is the appearance of Corpo de 
Baile (Corps de Ballet), by Joao Guimaraes Rosa. A 
member of the Brazilian diplomatic corps, the author 
was at once acclaimed as a master of the short story 
when his first book, Sagarana, the greatest success in this 
genre since Monteiro Lobato’s Urup*s, came out ten 
years ago. Focusing on the humble people of the in- 


terior of Minas Gerais State, where he was born, Joao 
Guimaraes Rosa immediately showed that he had a deep 
understanding not only of the customs and characteris- 
tics of the region but also of its picturesque and varied 
local dialect. Sagarana went through several editions 
and another has just come out, simultaneously with the | 
publication of Corpo de Baile. 

The seven stories of the new book carry on the theme 


of the earlier one. In its pages, in their own fields and _ 


mountains, the same cowboys appear—now humble, now 
violent, with their superstitions and beliefs, joys and 
dramas, and, most important of all, with their inimitable 
rich, flavorful speech. 

A splendid story-teller, capturing incidents and human 
types with absolute verisimilitude, Guimaraes Rosa 
achieves an atmosphere quivering with vitality. The 
exceptional importance of his work lies in his plastic use 
of the regional language—a method of handling Bra- 
zilian popular speech very different from the one Mario 
de Andrade employed. With these. local elements he 
creates a literary matrix entirely his own. 

He has thus formed a style previously unknown in our 
prose. It is not the engineer’s style of Euclides da Cunha 
dealing with the land. It is not the style of a sociologist 
classifying phenomena. Nor is it an erudition that makes 
the stories precious. Neither is it a new fashion in 
regional literature. Localisms to Guimaraes Rosa are 
malleable elements, not merely names of flora or fauna. 
The dialogue and the text spring to life from this eleva- 
tion of words to the role of atmosphere, becoming an 
actual character—but without giving a baroque effect. 
His form evolved into a new kind of experimentation 
with words, quite unlike that of Joyce or Cummings. 
Stemming from pure sources in the valleys, the plateaus, 
and the mountains of Minas, it adds immeasurably to 
the quality of the story-telling. 

I referred before to a new drive in the Brazilian short 
story. It is logical that Guimaraes Rosa should be in 
the forefront of the movement, without forming a school 
but encouraging his younger colleagues. For his unique 
method has nothing in common with the praiseworthy 
literary products of such other short-story writers as 
Anibal Machado, Breno Accioli, Leonardo Arroyo, 
Origenes Lessa, Renard Perez, José Condé, Osman Lins, 
Saldanha Coelho, and Guido Wilmar Sassi, each of 
whom follows his own path in the specialty in which, 
between Monteiro Lobato and Guimaraes Rosa, there 
had been only Mario de Andrade and Marques Rebelo. 

Current volumes like Albertino Moreira’s Boca-Pio, 
Samuel Rawet’s Contos do Imigrante (Stories of an Im- 
migrant) and Mauricio Caminha de Lacerda’s Quatro 
Historias (Four Stories) are further proof of the present- 
day vitality of our short-story writing. 

As meritorious as the new fiction is our recent poetry. 
We seem nowadays to be abandoning the influences of 
Eliot, Pound, and the Portuguese poet Fernando Pessoa 
to follow a route clearly Brazilian in form and in esthetic 
content. Suffice it to mention the most recent works of 
Lédo Ivo, Joao Cabral de Melo Neto, and Dantes Mota. 

Lédo Ivo’s Um Brasileiro em Paris (A Brazilian in 
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Paris) contains the excellent qualities evident in his 
previous books and, in addition, the merit of having 
stripped off the extraneous matter. A work of synthesis, 
without the discursiveness of his earlier poetry, it shows 
a spirit sure of itself, in full command of assimilated 
techniques and of original ones. Exuberantly creative, 
familiar with both our own poetry and that of other 
countries, Lédo Ivo is a leader of modern Brazilian 
poetry. Having experimented in his earlier works with 
all the trends of modernism, he is keenly conscious of 
the mechanics of poetry. He also possesses extraordinary 
sensitiveness and, as he proves in Um Brasileiro em 
Paris, a gift for choosing subjects. Formerly enticed into 
fickleness by his multiple talents, he has now attained a 
serene equilibrium apparent in these European poems. 

Joao Cabral de Melo Neto introduced to us, some years 
ago, the search for form, composing poems that are to 
poetry in general what abstractionism is to the plastic 
arts. Posing and solving rigorous problems in form, light, 
arrangement, and effect, his early books reach the point 
of incomprehensibility. While in Spain (he is a diplomat), 
he began a second phase, producing O Cao Sem Plumas 
(The Dog Without Feathers) and later O Rio (The River). 
Now the Livraria José Olympio Editora has brought out 
his complete works, under the title Duas Aguas (Two 
Waters), and provided us with an opportunity to examine 
his two phases: the formal or esthetic and the human or 
dialectic. 


These do not oppose each other, nor do they cancel each 
other out: they are complementary. First, a long period of 
limitless experimenting with form and words, as an ex- 
haustive discipline; then the application of this experience 
to telluric, social, and human themes. In O Rio, for ex- 
ample, he gives us verses new in sound and rhythm as he 
creates a saga of the river speaking like a modern poet 
as it descends from the jungle to the sea. There is no 
rhetoric here—it is modern verse, in that it seems to be 
prosaic but allows for moments of high poetry. A major 
force in the postwar group of poets—the so-called genera- 


on of °45—Joao Cabral de Melo Neto has unquestion- 
ably started a new period in Brazilian poetry, succeeding 
that dominated by Carlos Drummond de Andrade and 
Vinicius de Morais. Duas Aguas gives us the measure of 
this new poetic force that has already attracted disciples. 

One of Joao Cabral de Melo Neto’s themes, the river, 
in this case the Sao Francisco, serves to bring to maturity 
another significant poet, Dantes Mota, who recently pub- 
lished Epistola do Sao Francisco (Epistle from the Sao 
Francisco). 

This is a true rhapsody in the good Arcadian pattern 
of the finest Minas Gerais poetry. Classical, in the sense 
that he employs verses of an almost archaic flavor, Dantes 
Mota has planned a work to which he gives the general 
title Elegias do Pais das Gerais (Elegies of the Land of 
the General Mines). This Epistola do Sao Francisco 
would be the fourth volume. It is the itinerary of that old 
patriarch of a river, which, departing from the Canastra 
range, goes by way of Paracatu, Pirapora, Bom Jesus da 
Lapa, and Juazeiro to Paulo Affonso Falls and the Atlantic. 

In language reminiscent of biblical verse, the Sao Fran- 
cisco uses a baroque rhetoric and an up-to-date outlook 
toward the land, the people, history, and the world. This 
is certainly one of the most beautiful cyclical poems yet 
published in Brazil. It is distinctive for its absence of any 
attempt at modernity, for its return to classical sources. 


Maria de Lourdes Teixeira is a Brazilian literary critic who writes 
regularly for the Sao Paulo daily Folha da Manha. She will con- 
tribute periodic round-ups of her country’s books. 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom. Inquiries about pictures credited PAU 
should be addressed to the Columbus Memorial Library Photographic Collection, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 


Division of Housing and Planning, PAU (2) 


Division of Housing and Planning, PAU—Courtesy Gloria and 
Manual Cardenas 


Courtesy Gloria and Manuel Cardenas (2) 

Foto Pacheco—Courtesy Gloria and Manual Cardenas 
Courtesy Gloria and Manuel Cardenas (2) 

Courtesy Skidmore College Drama Department 
Courtesy Jorge Andrade 


Nos. 1 and 3, courtesy Teatro Brasileiro de Comédia—No. 2, 
courtesy Escola de Arte Dramatica de Sao Paulo 


Courtesy Escola de Arte Dramatica de Sao Paulo 

F. Adelhardt, PAU 

From Saratoga 1901, by Eli Perkins 

Silvia Saunders, from Hound and Horn, July-September 1934 


From Saratoga 1901—Culver Service, from Diamond Jim, by 
Parker Morell 


Culver Service, from Diamond Jim 
From Saratoga 1901 


PAU 
Courtesy Dominican Embassy 


Courtesy Dominican Embassy—Courtesy Dominican Republic In- 
formation Center 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, courtesy Dominican Republic Information Cen- 
ter—Nos. 4 and 5, courtesy Dominican Embassy 


F. Adelhardt, PAU 
No. 1, Roberta Wigder 
No. 1, Carlo Maggi—Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, F. 4 


Edoardo Tausz 
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To deposit his country’s instrument of ratification of tk 
American ‘ ention on the Granting of Political Righ 
Women, OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle of Peru (at 
table, center) recently signed the necessary documents at the 
Pan American Union. Looking on were OAS Council Vice- 
Chairman Alberto Sepilveda Contreras of Chile (left) and OAS 
Assistant Secretary General William Manger. Standing behind 
them are the alternate representatives on the OAS Council from 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Peru, Uruguay, the Dominican Republic, 


Upon taking over the Vice-Chai: 

he rd, | a PAU ceremony A juin E. Salazar, envoy of 
‘Washington the Dominican Republic to the OAS and the United States, signed 
Uruguay, who is also his country’s Minister Counselor and chargé 7 St agreement between his pees ae the Inter- — 
d'affaires in Washington, and IADB Chairman General Lemuel C. - Statistical Institute to establish a Caribbean statistical training 
Shepherd, Jr., USMC, retired course in Ciudad Trujillo. Taking part in the formalities were a 
7 (from left) IASI Secretary General Tulo H. Montenegro; 

Secretary General José A. Mora; Dr. Luis Galvan, alternate 
representative of the Dominican Republic on the OAS Council; 

OAS Assistant Secretary General William Manger; and OAS ‘; 
Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado of Colombia. 


The Argentine Ambassador to the OAS, Eduardo Augusto 

Garcia, addressed an Independence Day greeting to the U.S. 

people on July 4 from the PAU broadcasting studios. Also on 

hand were OAS Secretary General José A. Mora (seated) and 

Argentine alternate delegates to the OAS Council Ezequiel 

Fe stantino Ramos. During the Washington visit of the heads of several PAU 
offices in Latin America, OAS Secretary General José A. Mora 
(third from left) honored them with a cocktail party. Photographed 
with him were (from left) Alfredo Basabe, Ecuador; Alfredo 
Marquez Campos, Mexico; Julio Hoepelman, Dominican Republic; 
PAU division of publications, promotion, and distribution chief 
John McAdams; and Alfredo Urdinola, Colombia. The visitors 
called on various departments and offices to help in coordinatior 
of their work. 
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Letters 
to the 
Editors 


BRAZIL, IND. 


Dear Sirs: 

Your readers might be interested in the ceremony that took 
place on May 26 in Brazil, Indiana, when the Brazilian Govern- 
ment presented the city with a replica of the celebrated Chafariz 
dos Contos (Contos Fountain), a gem of colonial architecture 
found in Ouro Preto, the Brazilian Williamsburg. Made in Brazil, 
the fountain was shipped in pieces and assembled in this country. 

It all started exactly seven years before, on May 26, 1949, 
when the visiting President of Brazil, Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
promised the monument to Mr. Don Bolt, a prominent citizen and 
expert on Latin American affairs. May 26 has still another sym- 
bolic meaning, for it was on that date, 1824, that the Monroe 
administration officially recognized Brazilian independence by 
receiving the Brazilian Empire’s diplomatic envoy in Washington. 

The city fathers must have forgotten that the last few days in 
May are traditionally rainy days in that part of Indiana, for they 
were all set to hold the celebration outdoors. May 26 was no 
éexception, even though the preceding day had been glorious. It 
was pouring when Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz, his daughter, 
and I started out to the reception held at the Elks’ Club that 
morning. There we met Indiana’s Governor George Craig, Senator 
Homer Capehart, Representative William G. Bray, the Mayor of 
Brazil, Mr. Ted McCoy, and retired USAF General Ralph Stearly, 
chairman of the Dedication Committee. Luncheon was served, and 
there were plans for a motorcade afterward to the main park 
where the fountain is located, followed by a student parade and 
coronation of a Coffee Queen. But the downpour continued mer- 
cilessly, so all of these had to be cancelled. The ceremony took 
place under a canopy, decorated with the flags of the United 
States and Brazil, with the playing of the U.S. and Brazilian 
National Anthems and speeches by Mayor McCoy, Governor Craig, 
Senator Capehart, Mr. Bolt—who introduced Ambassador Muniz— 
and the Ambassador himself. 

In spite of the rain, it was a most pleasant occasion among 
very hospitable and charming people. a 

Eberaldo Machado 
Cultural Secretary 
Brazilian Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


Contos Fountain, in Ouro Preto, Brazil 


KUDOS FROM KOBE 


Dear Sirs: : 

In my opinion, one of the outstanding features of your maga 
zine is the monthly short story by a Western Hemisphere writer. 
Publishing fiction helps to dispel any suggestion of the bureau- 
cratic, particularly since Americas is an official magazine. An- 
other meritorious service is “Mail Bag.”. . . A friend of mine has 
received over a dozen letters from Latin America from the 
single publication of her name and address in that department. 


Ken’ichi Sakai 
Kobe, Japan 


POSTPONEMENT 
Dear Sirs: 

We enjoyed reading “What's Happened to Latin America’s 
Small Towns?”, by Fernando Guillén Martinez, in the April issue. 
Now that we are about to hold the Sixth Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities, we have asked one of our local news- 
papers to reprint Americas’ article because of both its general 
interest and its timeliness. 

Of course, it was impossible to indicate at the time you pub- 
lished the article that a change of dates has occurred in the 
meeting. So we would be grateful if you would mention in your 
next issue that the Sixth Congress is now scheduled for August 
17-23 and not August 14-19 as previously announced. 

Alfonso Herrera y Franco 
Secretary General 
Panama City, Panama 
PRIZEWINNER 
Dear Sirs: 

Thought you might like to know that I entered my article that 
you published in May 1955—“There’s No Place Like the Ozarks” 

in the Colorado State Press Women’s annual contest and won 
first prize in the magazine feature classification. Then it went on 
to win top place in the nation-wide competition of the National 


Federation of Press Women. Pearl Anoe 


Denver, Colorado 
NO JOKE 
Dear Sirs: 
As an ex-subscriber of Americas thought you'd be interested 
why the “ex.” 
Your material is poor. 
Your copy is dull. 
As a traveler in S.A. also a resident there five years you are 
missing the boat. 
Try a little humor and Edit well. 
Roy Grinse 
Houston, Texas 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemsphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
ish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below 
by the initials after the name: Those who are students are 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college 
(C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk 
after the name. 

Alfonso 3. Silva (E, S, Italian)* 
Buenos Aires No. 

El Libertador 

Rio Tercero, Cordoba, Argentina Celestino Geraldo (E, S, P, F)—H* 


Paraiso y Lisboa 
Asuncién, Paraguay 


Miss Carol Simpson (E, F) 
Etowah, North Carolina 


J. C. Mariotti (S, P)* 


Cuenca 997 
Buenos Aires, Argentina — 


Mabel Deppiaggi (E, S) 
Gaona 2 

Ramos Mejia, F.C.N.D.F.S. 
Argentina 


Pilar Jiménez Fernandez (E, S) 
Panuco No. 76—Dept. 3 

Col. Cuauhtémoc 

México, D.F. 


Gustavo Jiménez Vera (E, S) 
c/o Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Paseo de la Reforma No. 95 
México 4, D.F. 


Edmundo P. Pérez (S, P, Italian) 
Av. Senador Pérez 22 
San Salvador de Jujuy, Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 


and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conf. 


e of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 


number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “The House of the 


Americas," 
Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th ds of A 


from all parts of the Western 
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NEIGHBORS’ TIME? 


(Based on Standard Time) 


1. When the sun has reached its zenith, twelve o'clock 
noon, at Fairbanks, Alaska, what time would it be in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and what, generally speaking, would be 
the sun’s position there? 

2. When the beach boys are coming in on their surfboards 
from an early morning ride at 6:00 a.m. in Honolulu, what 
would the jibaros, the country people who farm the pine- 
apples and sugar cane in Puerto Rico, most likely be doing, 
considering the change in time? 

3. When the clocks strike 3:00 p.m. in the clapboard 
houses of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Canada, what time 
are they striking in the old stone towers of La Paz, Bolivia? 

4. If an airliner westbound from Europe is settling down 
on the runways of the Gander Airport in Newfoundland at 
4:30 a.m., what time is it in Santiago, Chile, where a rail- 
road train is just pulling out of Mapocho Station for Val- 
paraiso? 

5. A businessman in Havana wants to telephone another 
in Rio de Janeiro. How much of a time difference must he 
take into account when placing his call? 

6. A secretary in a Chicago office reports for work at 9:00 
a.M. Will her counterpart in Guatemala City, following the 
same schedule, have been at her desk an hour, be reporting 
at exactly the same time, or still have an hour before work? 


7. If a sundial in a San Francisco, California, garden in- 
dicates 11:00 a.m., would the shadow simultaneously cast on 


the face of one in Recife, Brazil, most likely be of the same 
length, longer, or shorter? 

8. When midnight has settled over the streets of New York 
City, it is the same time in all but one of the following 
cities: Bogota, Lima, Havana, Montevideo. Which one? 

9. Two busses, one in Salt Lake City, Utah, the other in 
Caracas, Venezuela, are to start simultaneously for their 
respective destinations, Ogden and Valencia. If the Salt Lake 
City bus leaves at 10:00 a.m., what time will the Caracas 
bus be leaving—noon, 1:00 p.m., 12:30 p.m., or 2:00 p.m.? 

10. Standard Time around the world is generally reckoned 
in terms of twenty-four zones starting from a prime meridian 
running through Greenwich, England. When it is midnight 
Greenwich Mean Time, the U. S. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington will be signalling 7:00 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time on its short-wave station WWV, which broad- 
casts the correct time at five-minute intervals. True or false? 


ANSWERS 
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Highlights of} 
Latin American Art 
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For teachers and students of art, artists, 
and collectors who may wish to preserve in 
permanent form works of art which have 
appeared in past issues of AMERICAS magazine. 


This portfolio contains 24 Black and White photographic 
reproductions, mounted size 14“ x 11”, suitable for framing. 
Those works have been selected which seem most charac- 
teristic of the various periods and trends in the history of art 
in the Americas—pre-Columbian, colonial and works of 
Orozco, Rufino Tamayo, Candido Portinari, and other artists 
equally well known in their own countries. Biographies, cap- 


| avail able now - tiens, and explanatory notes are in both English and Spanish. 


bhi a. Only 2,000 copies of this attractive portfolio have been 
produced. Be sure to receive your copy of HIGHLIGHTS OF 
LATIN AMERICAN ART. Send $1.75 today to: 


PAN. AMERICAN UNION: DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


PAYMENT OF POSTAGE. $300 
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